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“Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom of night stays... 
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It is estimated that the U. S. frozen food business will reach 
a volume close to one billion pounds this year . . . and the 
dollar predictions of slide-rule optimists are propelled as 
high as eleven billions by 1950. 

Whatever the future holds for this new industry — the 
business was unimportant as recently as 1930 — the whole 
thing will thaw without paper and the printed advertising 


that freezes the attention and interest of the public. 


“Paper Makers to America” — from laboratories to paper 


machines — is determined to keep abreast of America’s new 


industries, to provide the quality papers demanded by the 
new merchandisers of new things. 

For better impressions and better visual selling, specify 
Mead Papers of the Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright 
lines . . . “the best buy in paper today.” 


* * *& Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in colors, 
substances, and surfaces for every printed use, including such famous 
grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond and Offset; Process Plate; 
Wheelwright Bristols and Indexes; D & C Black & White; Printflex; 
Canterbury Text; and De & Se Tints, 


THE MEAD CORPORATION = “PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


BONDS OF THE U. S. A.—Still the Best Buy in Paper Today! 


ESTABLISHED 1646 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17~- SALES OFFICES: MEAD, DILL & COLLINS, AND WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS - PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON - CHICAGO - DAYTON 














REPORTORIAL 


One of the biggest troubles about 
Direct Mail is . . . that so few people 
understand it. The receivers, | mean. 
Everyone knows about radio, maga- 
zine, newspaper and billboard adver- 
tising. They see it or hear it con- 
stantly .. . in the mass. Direct Mail 
is more or less a mystery. 


On January 23rd at 1 P. M., this 
reporter sat before the “mike” in 
Studio E at NBC in New York and 
nervously watched the smooth work- 
ing mechanics of putting the Mary 
Margaret McBride program on the 
air. Our first experience on a na- 
tional radio hook-up! 


My reason for being there . . . to 
be interviewed about the new book 
by the inquisitive, bubbling person- 
ality who attracts a daily listening 
audience of three or four million 
women (and some men). 


DIRECT MAIL AIRED 


It all started out on a rapid, un- 
rehearsed (but previously discussed ) 
basis .. . and I was just getting into 
the story of my work in Washington 
when MMM decided she wanted the 
listeners to know about Direct Mail. 
“Wait a minute . . . What is this 
Direct Mail business you have men- 
tioned several times?” she _ inter- 
rupted. 


So for five or six minutes we forgot 
about the book and described Direct 
Mail . . . how it differed from other 
forms of advertising . . . why those 
in the business have tried to keep 
the mail free of frauds because we 
wanted the housewife and the busi- 
ness man to believe in the sincerity 
and truthfulness of the appeals re- 
ceived thru the mail . . . and even- 
tually why I became interested in ex- 
posing lying, destructive propaganda, 
because it too was a threat against 
the stability of the Direct Mail busi- 
ness. The explanation took so many 
precious minutes that we didn’t have 
much more chance to talk about “It’s 


A Secret.” 


But I think those minutes were 
valuable. It was the first time, to 
my knowledge, that the Direct Mail 
business has been explained over a 
nation-wide hook-up . . . and to such 
an extensive audience of potential 
buyers by mail. Perhaps the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association should 
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look into some future plan to reach 
a wide audience with a more com- 
plete story of the medium. It might 
help all mailers. Perhaps Direct Mail 
needs the radio . . . to get its story 


told. 


MORE RECOGNITION 


There are other indications that 
Direct Mail is being explained to a 
larger audience than we had in those 
pioneering days of the 20’s. As pre- 
viously reported, Forbes Magazine 
several months ago ran a very good 
article on the Mail Order business. 
Now, in the February issue of Mag- 
azine Digest (page 53) there is an 
excellent description of mailing cam- 
paigns, entitled “Postmen Ring the 
Bell for Donnelly.” 


Although it describes just one cre- 
ator and producer of Direct Mail 

. it makes a good picture. Only 
trouble is emphasis on large mailings, 
whereas the average Direct Mail job 
falls into lower averages than quoted. 
At any rate, the story of Direct Mail 
as a medium is being told to more 
and more people . . . and there are 
big days ahead. 


During the past few weeks, this 
reporter has been traveling around 
. and in each city we've vis- 


a bit.. 





ited with the local Direct Mail folks. 
“What’s going on?” was our 
question. 


Even though printers and _letter- 
shops are rushed to death and howling 
for help and paper . . . there seems 
to be a lack of good examples of 
current Direct Mail. Consensus of 
opinion is . . . that this is a period 
of waiting . . . for manufacturers, 
retailers and such. Holding up cam- 
paigns waiting for strikes, prices, 
models, etc., to be settled. “There are 
plenty of routine campaigns among 
the circulation-building, book and fi- 
nancial service selling people. Not 
many product campaigns. Nothing 
out of the ordinary. 


But I’ve been told by a score of 
scattered Direct Mail advertisers— 
“don’t worry about specimens or good 
stories for The Reporter . . . when 


}»? 


the flood starts, it will be terrific! 
OK! When that flood starts .. . 


we will be on the job to report the 
highlights to you. Let’s hope that 
the new Direct Mailers will have 
profited by past experience and by 
the mistakes of users of other media. 
Let’s hope that the new flood of 
Direct Mail will be factual, truthful, 
powerful . . . and lacking in bunk. 


HH 
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ROLLS A 
HIGH SCORE 








Accuracy, speed and power are all available in well-designed advertising on 
Champion paper. Printing is a versatile and economical medium, for it covers every conceivable 
kind of direct mail, enclosure, catalogue and publication. It’s rolling now and will continue to pick 
up and do a better selling job for every advertiser. The Champion line is complete; it includes coat- 
ed and uncoated for letterpress and offset, envelope, bond, cast coated high finish for fine pack- 


age wraps, papeteries and specialties. Champion paper lends extra quality to your finished job. 


ue Chamypuin Vier AND FIBRE COMPANY...HAMILTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers _— advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeteries . . . 2,000,000 pounds a day 
MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO « PHILADELPHIA + CLEVELAND + BOSTON + ST. LOUIS + CINCINNATI « ATLANTA 
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DRESS YOUR PACKAGE 


We think Reporter readers will like the following ideas about color, as 
they were expressed by T. E. Donahue, The Envelope Company, San Fran- 
cisco, during a recent meeting of the SF Advertising Club. 


There is a saying that “clothes make the man’. In other words, ap- 
pearances count too. ‘This is also true when it comes to your package... 
your Direct Mail piece. Out of some curiosity, a prospect picks your package 
out of the pile because it attracts him first. Before he has read the contents, 
the package has spoken. 


Whether it be an envelope or a “fold over’, or even a mailing carton, 
it is the selling medium that, at that instant, is extending its hand saying, 
“My name is Jones, Sir’. It’s waiting for the prospect to say, “Pleased to meet 
you, Mr. Jones. What can I do for you?” 


Any Direct Mail package which incorporates in its appearance a certain 
amount of color, appropriate design or illustration on its face and/or back 
will do more than its share towards the success of your mailing—all things 
being equal. I have watched it done many times and have the statistical 
evidence that proves it, as well. 


COLOR AND DESIGN 


More of this type of mailing is done every day because it pays. Good 
color and design not only have attention value but, and don’t pass this one 
up, retention value as well. ‘The latter value can be mighty important when 
the recipient must delay immediate action on your offering. 


Color, design, and the rest, have not only “first impression” value but 
remembrance value. If you’re trying to hammer home a slogan, a trade 
mark, or the advertising theme of your general campaign, here is the chance 
for another punch at your market. 


However, the use of design, that is illustration and typography, and 
color, should embody the results of good, sound merchandising thought and 
judgment, too. It surely doesn’t perform miracles of itself and the custom 
of leaving the package to the last minute just shows a lack of appreciation 
for the values of first impressions. Many times this results in a package that 
just keeps things together; only part of its’ job. 


Let these three mediums be used to the utmost of their functional value. 
Don’t just use color for its decorative value, or for its typography or because 
you have the room for it. Definite reactions to colors exist. Will a pink 
stock mailing to a heavy machinery list pull, or should we keep that for per- 
fume, and just use white paper? Feminine pastels are working in lists that 
might surprise you. How about illustration—shall we put our big punch 
on the face? Some people open their mail from the reverse side, so maybe 
it should be a one-two punch—face and back. 


ATTENTION WITH A HOOK 


And as for teaser copy or typography ... I don't care for the term teaser ; 
I like the word hook better. As soon as you say “teaser” some think that 
means being smart or tricky. “To me all this betokens a packager not at all 
sure of either his technique or his offering, or maybe his list. A holdover 
from the sneak-up-on-them school of salesmanship. 
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SPECIAL AND ANNUAL 
REPORTS 


FIFTY YEARS OF APPRECIA- 
TION — 1895-1945 — published by The 
American Envelope Co., West Carrollton, 
Ohio. Measures 8” x 10%”, 44 pages 
and stiff cover. A complete record of the 
progress of the company during the 
past half century. Published and dis- 
tributed as an acknowledgment of the 
part that customers, suppliers and com- 
pany associates played in this progress. 
Besides being an historical document of 
interest to a great many persons con- 
nected with various branches of the 
paper industry, it carries a tribute to 
all whose patronage, cooperation and 
good will made possible the present suc- 
cess of The American Envelope Com- 
pany. The story is told without flourish. 
Sepia photographs on beautiful, deckle 
edge paper, good page layouts and fine 
printing a!'l result in an _ outstanding 
booklet. Rates an orchid. 


DUNLOP NEWS—a Special Number 
published by the employees of the Dun- 
lop Tire and Rubber Goods Company, 
Limited, Toronto, Canada. Measures 
9142” x 12%”, 20 pages and cover. Issued 
for the purpose of recording the im- 
portant part Dunlop and its employees 
played during the war period. Opening 
letter by James I. Simpson, President of 
Dunlop thanks the employees for their 
part in the war effort. The following 
pages show small photographs of Dunlop 
men and women in uniform. Last three 
pages show Dunlop products used in 
combat. A very fine booklet, and our 
congratulations to Dunlop employees for 
publishing a fitting and lasting tribute 
to their fellow workers in the armed 
forces. 


RADAR ON WINGS—Philco Corpor- 
ation, Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvania. 
Measures 8” x 10%”, 32 pages. The first 
complete story of airborne radar.  II- 
lustrated with a large number of photo- 
graphs and drawings of operational and 
installation views that were stamped 
“secret” until long after V-J Day, and 
can only now be released. The story 
is told simply—for the average reader, 
without tongue twisting scientific ex- 
planations. This booklet makes public 
for the first time the facts about Philco’s 
development and production of airborne 
radar equipment for the Army and Navy. 
Also tells how radar will be used for 
safer, speedier commercial travel. A fine 
job throughout and deserves a _ special 


orchid. 
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PENNIES FROM LONE STAR 


The letter shown here (see cut) is a 
good one .. . variation of the dime letter 
talked about in The Reporter last month. 
Its creator, the Fisher G. Dorsey Inter- 
ests of Houston, Texas, had the mailing 
personally typed in royal blue and red. 
To be consistently personal, the letter 
was hand-signed by an agent of the Lone 
Star Package Car Company, Houston. 


—---TWO- 
HEADS ARE BETTER THAN 
@ ONE @ 


January 19, 1946 





ar. @. L, Surfeind 


L? Bust 42n8 Street 
Rew York 17, New Yor 


Dear Ur. Surfeind: 


THAN £. - «» » &m@ this OF 
win ami taille you lose,* - 
- it’e mot even @ geable - it's @ lead pipe cinch, just 
& eleple satter of getting our heade together in order 
thet we both may win... «s+ for inetance ~- 


INSURANCE TIP 


Someone else has uncovered a few 
facts about which we’ve been preaching 
for years. 


In an article for Onward, h.m. of 
Bankers Life Company, Paul O. Day, 
of H. F. Moore, Toledo (Ohio) Agency, 
wrote that his consistent use of Direct 
Mail advertising has paid off. In fact 
it helped to bring in $147,000 worth of 
new business in six months. 


It was “a great aid ... in making a 
favorable approach to unknown pros- 
pects, as well as many of my policy 
holders.” 


He has found that souvenir reply 
cards, personal and business letters and 
national reply ads are of material as- 
sistance in arranging appointments as 
early as nine in the morning and as 
late as nine in the evening. 

“ Interested prospects will come 
to my office at a convenient time during 
the day if they are given an invitation 
and the opportunity. I might add that 
Direct Mail advertising and personal 
advertising will be successful only if 
used week after week throughout the 
year. I have found that three or four 
types of letters used intensively will give 
astonishing results over a period of a 
year.” 
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I could dwell at great length on the poor psychology of much of this 
practice but instead, let me confine myself to one hint as to how I think 
teaser copy on packages can be handled effectively. Why not use tested 
sentences that sell. Now the idea or phrase is not original with me. I re- 
member a sales authority who suggested selling the “sizzle” instead of the 
steak.*. Don’t use any words, mind you, for your teaser. Use, for example, 
the slogan that has been working for you in your local or national advertising 

. not just a line of type but maybe a phrase that conveys the aroma of the 
contents of your package. 


If your package lands before the logical user of your products, teaser 
copy of that sort will encourage, will, as a fact, make him pry into the 
contents. 


Concluding, let me say that attention to these three details of your package 
need not be expensive, nor do they add undue work to the preparation of the 
package. ‘These essentials, however, are not always considered and the 
potency of this medium is a never ending wonderment to me because I’ve 
seen mailings do some sort of a job in spite of very mediocre package planning. 


But why send one of your best salesmen out to call on your trade in 
overalls? Why risk a heavy investment in your mailing piece? Why not 
get all there is out of your offering by dressing up the package? 


* Reporter's Note: Elmer Wheeler is credited with authorship of 
“selling the sizzle...” It’s cropped up in his books and speeches. 


GOOD TIMING 


Here’s a fine example of how Direct Mail can be used in an emergency 
to put over a story that ties in with the news. On January 9th, Horace Nahm 
mailed penny government post cards to all names on his customer list. We 
are reproducing the message side: 





Hooven Letters, Inc. 
552 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 
Lexington 2-6162 


If the threatened phone strike develops, we suggest 
that you use a l¢ government post card like this one to 
ask us to send a messenger or a salesman. 

We will be right on the job the next day. 


Cordially yours, 
HOOVEN LETTERS, INC. 


Horace H. Nahm 


Please route this card to all people in your organiza- 
tion who may need our services. 











S-s-8-s-sh! Answering the many requests about Harrie Bell’s Direct Advertising primer 
—Yes. It will be published in book form. Yes. It will be out soon... March or April. 
Yes. Reporter subscribers will have advance notice of publication. In fact, page proofs are 
in the making. The cover has been designed and is ready for the engraver. 
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Fifth Installment 


Getting the Right Start 
In Direct Advertising* 


A course of study for “beginners”? who want to start learning 
about a most intricate, but effective, form of Advertising 


conducted by 
HARRIE A. BELL 


WHERE ARE THE PEOPLE WE WANT TO REACH 


Anyone who contemplates the use of direct advertising to 
aid in making sales will, before he goes far, need to: 
1. Visualize the people whom he expects to reach. 


2. Know where they are. 
3. Learn how to get their correct names and addresses. 


When the manufacturer, the wholesaler, the retail merchant, 
the bank, the insurance company, and many other classifications 
of business men, want to use direct advertising to promote sales, 
where can they find their probable buyers? 

For the sake of simplicity, we shall assume in this discussion 
that the direct advertising we are doing will all be sent by mail, 
so we shall use the familiar term mailing lists for reference to the 
lists of possible prospects. 


Customers First 


In compiling any list of prospects, do not overlook your pres- 
ent customers. Many of those whom we glibly classify in our own 
minds as our customers are, in truth, only partly sold. Sometimes 
we are not selling them as much of a certain product as we could; 
often we are not selling them amy of the other products we supply 
—they purchase only a part of our line; in every case they are 
being approached by our competitors, so that we need to keep 
them “sold” on our own products. For these three reasons, at least, 
our customers are our Class A prospects. 

In some few cases (where the ‘purchase of the product is a 
once-in-a-lifetime event, or where it is an item for which average 
buyers have use for only one) customers would not be approached 
for additional sales, but might prove valuable to provide names of 
new prospects. 

Furthermore, people are usually cautious about purchasing 
from business houses they do not know, or know only slightly. 
They do, however, have faith in familiar names. If they know 
your name or the trade name of your product, and have bought 
at least one of your items it is only logical that they will show 
less sales resistance than those who scarcely know of your firm, 
or have never heard of you at all; another reason why customers 
are good prospects. 





* This course is copyrighted and must not be reproduced in part or whole without permission. 
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TRIP AROUND THE WORLD 


Just as a matter of policy, your re- 
porter don’t like to talk about the same 
people all the time. But, like everyone 
else, we make exceptions at times... 
this time to Pan American World Air- 
ways for another swell job. 





Reproduced here is one of the pages 
of a 14% x 22% calendar, illustrated in 
full color. The montage for each month 
pictures a different country. On _ the 
back of each sheet is a_ slick copy and 
pictures travelog of the land concerned. 
It’s a fine job and well worth having, 
to learn more about our world of neigh- 
bors—which incidentally is the calen- 
dar’s name. 


& 
REPORT AT MID-CENTURY 


Entering Our Second Fifty Years, by the 
James G. Biddle Company, 1211 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. Manufac- 
turers of scientific instruments. Size 
614"x 914", 28 pages and covers in green 
deckle edge stock. A beautifully printed 
and designed booklet. 


Buff stock used for inside of book with 
thumb nail sketches and spots in brown. 
A fitting souvenir to celebrate a Fiftieth 
Anniversary. Not a technical treatise 
but rather an easy to read story of inter- 
esting events and happenings during the 
past fifty years. (We take particular joy 
in giving an orchid to this report .. . 
it was written and designed by Harrie 
A. Bell . . . the author of the beginners 
course in Direct Advertising now run- 
ning in The Reporter.) 
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No matter how well known you may believe your firm to be, 
it is likely there are those who never heard of you. This is some- 
times almost unbelievable to executives of long-established con- 
cerns. They may admit that they do not have a monopoly of sales 
—but still claim that “everybody in the trade knows us.” 

They fail, it seems, to remember that there is a constant 
change in business—as in all life. Among those firms whom you 
fondly rate as your customers, new ‘managers from other fields 
come into power; a new generation grows up in the business; com- 
petitors make hard drives to supplant you as the source of supply. 
As someone has put it: “Your customers are your competitor’s 
prospects.” 

From every angle it becomes clear, therefore, that your own 
customers are important people to select as your first list of pros- 
pects for business, because— 


They know your firm and its responsibility. 

They have used your goods and know its quality. 

They hardly ever buy a line exclusively from you—you 
may sell them “more of the same.” 

They frequently do not purchase all the lines you pro- 
duce—you may broaden their purchases. 

They change managers from time to time. 

They bring a new generation into power. 

They are constantly bombarded with the sales arguments 
of your competitors. 


Present Prospects 

Most business firms have collected, from one source or an- 
other, lists of people who ought to be buying their product or 
service, but have not yet done so. Where there are salesmen who 
make calls ‘ton the trade” there are naturally such listings avail- 
able. Where there are no outside salesmen at work, such lists of 
prospects may have accumulated in the office from the names of 
people who have made inquiry by mail, by telephone, or over the 
counter. 

The point to be made here is that, as a general rule, prospects 
who have been once contacted in some manner are, as a class, good 
prospects for further cultivation. They know something about 
you and what you sell. Sales resistance may have been partially 
broken down. The chances are they use your kind of goods. Put 
them on your list. 

Furthermore, if no arrangements have been made to accu- 
mulate such a list of those who inquired but didn’t buy, see to it 
that a means is provided, from now on, for getting such people on 
your prospect list. 


New Prospects 
New names call for extremely careful analysis. To begin 
with, the sources from which you will select new names for your 
mail list will vary widely, depending upon the product or the 
service you are selling. 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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YOUR DIRECT MAIL IN 
CANADA 


A recent issue of the Postal Service 
Bulletin issued by the National Council 
on Business Mail, Inc., Chicago, carried 
a lot of good advice about appealing 
to Canadian markets. Our friend Percy 
Cherry of Toronto, Canada, is respon- 
sible for the article. Something for Re- 
porter readers to think about. 


Possibly the greatest fault of American 
advertisers in Canadian markets is not 
recognizing and cashing in on definite 
differences which exist and which have 
direct bearing on results. I have heard 
American advertising managers say, 
quite definitely: “What difference does 
it make? They speak the same language 
up there, outside of Quebec province, 
and they know what we mean, anyway.” 


It is a lot of bunk to say that there 
is only an imaginary boundary line di- 
viding the. United States and Canada, 
and that otherwise the people are the 
same. It is a real boundary line, as 
we all discover when we travel to and 
fro, and when we do business that comes 
to the notice of the customs department 
on each side of the line, and when we 
encounter the immigration quota in the 
United States, to say nothing of the 
forms that have to be filled out on the 
sleepers when you come here from the 
States. 


The boundary line is not imaginary. 
It is real, hard as it is for some people 
to realize this. And there are distinct 
differences typical of the different coun- 
tries. In other words, in connection with 
advertising. while the fundamentals are 
the same there is a difference in detail. 
which warrants the careful attention of 
American advertisers when they come 
into Canada to do business. 


Canadians have no “Congress” or 
“White House” or “President,” the Brit- 
ish flag is the one that stands for our 
peace and liberty, the King is our head as 
far as loyalty is represented by a figure- 
head, and “God Save the King” is as 
much our national anthem as is “The 
Maple Leaf Forever.” Canada is a self- 
governing Dominion, in spite of what 
is taught to the contrary in some United 
States high schools. Most Canadian 
schools continue to teach, and most people 
still use, such spelling as “centre,” 
“catalogue,” “programme,” “traveller.” 
“cheque,” and by the educated “route” 
is mostly pronounced “root,”’ and people 
have a Canadian personality, if that is 
the right way to put it. 


Here are some examples. A certain 
fountain pen did not gain prestige in 
Canada when they displayed posters at 
the close of the war illustrating Uncle 
Sam as the central figure of the Allies 
and flung across our country the words 
that “Uncle Sam Signs the Peace Treaty 
with a ... Fountain Pen.” A famous 
soft drink doesn’t gain anything by 
showing in Canada the poster illustrat- 
ing an American “cop.” A great hotel 
chain does not flatter Canadians who 
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register when they are asked to fill out 
registration cards showing address and 
“state,” without “province” (we have no 
states here), with the card bearing the 
imprint “Printed in U.S.A.” The rail- 
way that two or three years ago pub- 
lished an ad, in one of the Winnipeg 
papers stating that when you patronize 
this transportation system you help to 
employ men in the local shops, slipped 
a cog. This railway had no local shop 
and no lines in Canada. Apparently it 
had space to its credit in the paper and 
to use it sent along any old copy. 


Of course, when you have local colour 
to sell, as in the case of American re- 
sorts and tours that are unique and 
distinctive, fine; for local colour is what 
the prospective visitor wants. But when 
you have something that is sold in the 
ordinary way, over the counter or 
through distributors, and you are in 
competition with local and other mer- 
chandisers, then an analysis of Canadian 
markets is just as necessary as the ex- 
amination of any market or the details 
of any selling plan, and the sooner 
American advertisers as a whole awaken 
to this fact the quicker they will reap 
results in getting more returns for the 
money they spend. 


So, Mr. American Advertiser, if you 
are selling in Canadian markets you will 
do well to consider employing Canadian 
merchandising organizations to assist 
you in formulating your plans, or if you 
have a plant and office in Canada, em- 
ploy a Canadian advertising manager 
and advertising agency. 


And when it comes to direct mail ad- 
vertising, it may pay you well to spend 
a little more money right in the country 
where you are making a bid for business 
and have your printing done in Canada 
and mailed under Canadian postage and 
IMPRINTED “PRINTED IN CANA- 
DA” just for the psychological effect 
and to show your sincerity and to back 
up your local distribution. 


MANAGEMENT 
IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


A picture story of radio—issued by 
the National Association of Broadcast- 
ers, 1760 N Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Size 8%°x 11", 115 pages and stiff 
covers. A complete textbook on radio. 
Story told principally with photographs 
and just enough copy to tie the story 
together. We understand that two years 
work went into the production of this 
report. That time was required in the 
study of an illustrated outline of broad 
public relations avenues open to broad- 
casters, the finding of suitable language 
with which to describe them and the col- 
lection of photographs with which to 
illustrate them. A super excellent report 
—and our congratulations to the Public 
Relations Committee of the NAB. 
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Does your letterhead say 
“Behind the Times’? 
Send for this free book... 


Does your letterhead command respect, lend 
conviction to its message, or is it—frankly— 
a business liability? 

With the revival of normal peacetime com- 
petition, maybe you should consider improving 
your letterhead, giving it the snap and attrac- 
tiveness you would want in any other repre- 
sentative of your business. If so, send for : 
Hammermill’s newest management-idea book, : 
*““Your Next Letterhead.”’ It gives the exact 
guidance you need— 26 examples of good 
design—a real “‘show how’? book. Mail the 
coupon. No obligation. No salesman will call. 


Good paper is a requisite for a good letterhead, but it need not be on extravagantly 
expensive paper. Hammermill Bond provides suitable quality at moderate cost. 


LOOK FOR THE : eee WATERMARK - - 


* iT 1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1621 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 


lease send me—free—a copy of “YOUR NEXT LETTERHEAD.” 





Name 





Position 





(Please write on, or attach to, your business letterhead) 
RDMA-JA 








Almost invariably the first thought is “the telephone direc- 
tory.” Fortunately, for many an advertiser, the telephone book is 
a rich source for new names. The names are authentic and com- 
plete as to first names or initials; the addresses are correct and 
usually adequate; and of special importance, the telephone listings 
are usually checked and corrected to within the past six months. 

But, as a rule, you cannot use the general listings successfully 
because the names are listed merely in alphabetical order, with no 
clue as to who would be a good prospect for you and who would 
not. 

In many localities, however, there is a classified section. The 
architects, the dentists, the doctors, the plumbers, the drug stores, 
the furniture stores—a wide variety of types and classifications of 
people and of firms are set apart for you. If you are selling a prod- 
uct which is of service to garages, for example, you can find a 
sizable list of garages in your classified telephone directory. 

But even the classified telephone directory has its limitations. 
The publisher of a book on “How to Play Better Golf” would 
scarcely hope to find any classification of “golfers” in this worthy 
source. So he has to use his imagination. Where can a list of golf 
players be secured? Thevobvious answer, and a difficult list to get 
hold of, is “‘the membership lists of the golf clubs in the area”’. 

The manufacturer in certain industries has natural outlets 
which are easy to determine. And almost as easy to secure are the 
names of the proper likely buyers. The maker of equipment which 
is used by physicians and hospitals, for instance, has only to “lift” 
his names almost bodily from the classified telephone directory in 
each of the cities where he wishes to promote sales. At slightly 
more effort, but not too much, he can secure names of physicians 
and hospitals outside the “‘classified directory” areas. 

Manufacturers and selling agents for a great number of prod- 
ucts can secure names of likely buyers from trade association lists 
which are easily procurable. 

Retailers who serve practically everyone in their community 
can use voters’ or assessors’ lists, or even the residential telephone 
list. But where more selective listings are wanted, recourse may 
be had to women’s clubs, garden club and social service club mem- 
bership lists. School catalogs and camp catalogs sometimes give 
valuable “‘class”’ listings of parents or patrons. 

Yet, with all the sources referred to, and others you may 
think of, there are still many users of advertising who would not 
yet find the kinds of people listed who are their natural prospects. 

Some advertisers find it desirable to purchase space in news- 
papers for example, offering to send to inquirers a booklet on a 
subject related to their product. A retail store selling imported 
rugs, for example, might offer, through newspaper space, a book- 
let explaining the characteristics and historical background of the 
better known types of oriental rugs. Sometimes the booklet is 
given free; sometimes a small amount is asked. (Opinion differs 
on whether or not to make a charge for such material. It is agreed, 


however, that setting even a small sum—“6 cents in stamps to 
. (Continued on Page 12) 
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SAME TO YOU ... LIKEWISE 


We reprint for the record (from 
The Towne Crier, house magazine 
of J. Levitt & Sons Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada, makers of Towne Hall 
Clothes) a dealer’s humorous query 
about merchandise and the manu- 
facturer’s equally humorous reply. 


Here’s the Dealer’s letter: 
Gentlemen: 


A little boy was sitting on the curb, 
crying lustily. A sympathetic passerby 
asked — “what’s the matter, sonny 
—why are you crying like that?” 


“I want my parents to take me to 
a movie,” was the reply. 


“And do they always take you to 
a movie when you yell like that?” 


“Sometimes they do,” said the little 
boy,—“and sometimes they don’t— 
but it’s no trouble to try.” 


That’s the way I feel these days 
about asking a new firm for mer- 
chandise—maybe you can serve me 
—and maybe you can’t but there’s 
no harm in asking! 


Our 3 Stuart Stores, and the men’s 
department in our Cherniak Store, 
have been doing a wonderful clothing 
job, and building up a good name for 
themselves with both customers and 
suppliers. Our stocks are lower than 
they’ve ever been. 


We can use worsteds, gabardines, 
and tropical suits. We have room 
for another one or two good manu- 
facturers — not only for now, but 
for postwar. 


If you can serve us, I'll be glad to 
hear from you — will be in Montreal 
and Toronto soon and will call on 
you. Please let me know. 


Very truly yours, 
Cherniak & Co., Limited. 


And here’s the Manufacturer’s 
reply: 


Gentlemen: 


A few years ago a little clothing 
manufacturer was sitting on the curb 
crying lustily. A not very sympathetic 
storekeeper asked — “What’s the 
matter, sonny — why are you crying 
like that?” 


“I need an order so I can make 
some money to go to a movie,” was 
the reply. 


“And do you always go to a movie 
when you get an order and make 
some money?” 


“Sometimes I do and sometimes Il 
don’t, but it’s no trouble to try.” 
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That’s the way I feel these days - NV. O = 5 LAN KS 


about answering a new firm that TM. REG. U S. PAT. OFF. 
requests merchandise, — maybe I can 
serve you — and maybe I can’t, but 


there’s no harm in arguing! Are Adaptable to All Types of 
Our Factory in Montreal has been 

doing a wonderful business and build- 

ing up a good name for ourselves with D { R T R D - R S 

both good customers and suppliers. - 

Our stocks are lower than they’ve 


ever been, Used by Millions of Americans as V-Mail 


Maybe I can supply you with P , , ; ere 
worsteds, gabardines and tropical | Now producing orders for mail order departments of leading business organizations 
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I’ll be glad to see you while you 
are in Montreal. Please come in. 





























Env-O-Blanks are also the most 
economical forms for surveys— 
acknowledgment of orders — 
credit information—direct mail 
messages. 


Yours very truly, 


The Manufacturer. 


= Samples are available showing 
how Env-O-Blanks have been 
employed by many types of busi- 
nesses in many ways. Let us 
know your particular require- 
ments and we will offer our sug- 
gestions on how Env-O-Blanks 
are best suited to your needs. 


THEY’RE COMING BACK 
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Elaborate portfolios are coming back. 
The New York Times is distributing a 
151% x 2014, 64 page book called Blue- 
print for Sales. Between its light blue 
covers, is the charted 1945 census of 
New York’s families, food stores, drug 
and liquor stores. The portfolio is di- 
vided into the five boroughs of New 
York ... for each borough, a two color 
map to show upper and lower halves 
of the markets. 




















Letter head size 8'//o” x 11” overall; 
14” closing flap, gummed |! inch. sae 
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That’s Direct Mail spelled backwards 
and the way a new booklet starts out, 
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We understand here that there is a Return Envelope 
small quantity of the reprinted lectures 
available. Should you be _ interested, 
write Mr. Harry J. Beard, Treasurer, W rite Today for Sam ples and Quotations 
Philadelphia Direct Mail Club, Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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cover postage,” “enclose a dime,” or similar charges—eliminates 
the merely curious.) From those who respond, and to whom the 
booklet is mailed, you can build up a valuable lists of people who, 
in all likelihood, are potential buyers of oriental rugs. Sent to this 
list, a mailing or a series of mailings on oriental rugs will more 
likely bring results than from a mere list of so-called wealthy 
people, otherwise accumulated, without knowledge of their inter- 
est in oriental rugs. : 

From this simple example the thinking student will construct 
his own formula for building a needed list of people who will, in 
all probability, be interested in his product. 

A storekeeper who sells strictly for cash has, in the ordinary 
process of his storekeeping, no list of customers. Wideawake store- 
keepers of this type may build up a list of those who make pur- 
chases, by the simple process of asking the buyer’s name and 
address as the sales slip is made out. It is a slow process; but the 
resulting list is an excellent one for that store, since each person 
on it has made at least one actual visit to the store. 

If you sell your product to business firms you must secure 
first, in making up a mailing list, the names of the firms and their 
proper addresses. But a list made up of only firm names is no assur- 
ance that the mailings you send will reach the individual in each 
firm who is authorized to make a purchase of your type of goods. 
In consequence, it is extremely important that to each firm name 
you add the name of the proper individual for you to approach 
in that office. But the person who makes the actual purchase does 
not always direct or OK the purchase. As a result, you may have 
to place on your mailing list several individuals in the same firm. 
For example, the purchasing agent in many instances is the person 
who will make the purchase of an electrical device. But it is the 
plant engineer, perhaps, who. proposes the purchase. And yet it 
may be the president, or the treasurer, who agrees that the pur- 
chase be made, and designates from which manufacturer to buy. 
All of which makes clear why it is often highly important to put 
all four of these individuals on your mailing list. 

I know of one case where a highly technical device was adver- 
tised by mail, in technical terms, to the plant superintendents. 
Resulting sales were only fair. As a change of approach not only 
were the presidents and treasurers of all former prospects included 
on the mailing lists, but also the technical copy was eliminated. In 
place of it the story of the product was told in human interest 
style, stressing only the savings in time, material and money which 
a buyer would derive. Results were immensely improved, and con- 
tinued to grow year by year thereafter because those who held the 
purse strings were included on the mail lists, and were told month 
after month a simple, non-technical story of savings. 


Importance o f Correctness 


S. D. Warren Co., I believe, created the phrase, “Mailing lists 
are people”. It will always pay you to keep this fact in mind. 


Among the things that people are touchy about is the proper spell- 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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ONE 
ADVERTISING 
MAN 
TO ANOTHER 


By GEORGE KINTER 
Dear Henry: 


If you have read a recent report 
of the Committee on Consumer Rela- 
tions in Advertising, Inc., 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, Your Own Fair City, 
(and I suppose you have), you will 
probably agree that it is about time 
for me to write “30” to my criticism 
on advertising. 


As you will have noted, “the staff 
of the Committee began a systematic 
study of the aims and objectives of 
consumer movements and programs 
of consumer education in 1939. This 
analysis included a study of the con- 
sumer in all his economic relation- 
ships.” It became apparent to the 
Committee that “consumers were in- 
terested in information which would 
be of aid in buying goods and in using 
them so as to gain the maximum of 
satistaction from them.” The Com- 
mittee has now found from this study 
that “‘advertising contains much more 
information than has been recognized 
by those concerned with the prob- 
lem,” and it points out that this is 
especially true in the case of advertis- 
ing tor cosmetics, canned fruits and 
vegetables and packaged cereals. 


It strikes me that I may probably 
be one of those “concerned with the 
problem” who hasn’t recognized the 
information advertising has been dis- 
seminating. What I have been call- 
ing “ballyhoo and false and mislead- 
ing claims’ may just be the sort of 
“information” the consumers want— 
particularly the consumers of cos- 
metics. It just may be that the in- 
formation that cosmetic consumers 
want most is: “Will this, that or the 
other lipstick, face cream, powder or 
nail paint make me as glamorous as 
the movie stars?” 


Never having made a broad sur- 
vey, I don’t know, but if the CCRA 
found that to be the predominating 
want on the part of the female of 
the specie, cosmetic advertisers prob- 
ably lead in informative copy. 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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THOSE AD WRITERS! 


And speaking of surveys, Henry, 
vou have probably learned that a 
recent one has revealed that “More 
Doctors Smoke Camels than any 
other cigarette.’ That “fact” was 
revealed by a survey that really was 
a survey. “Every Doctor in private 
practice was asked: ‘What cigarette 
do you smoke, Doctor’?” ‘To prove 
there was nothing phony about it, 
Camel advertising carries the pictures 
of the returns being “checked and 
rechecked with scientific precision” — 
so scientific, in fact, as to require the 
use of an X-ray machine. To make 
the cheese more binding—if you'll 
pardon the expression—the advertis- 
ing carries the picture of one of the 
doctors with a cigarette between his 
fingers which couldn’t be any other 
than a Camel. That he is a doctor 
could not possibly be denied because 
he is wearing a white coat and has 
a stethoscope hanging on his neck. 


The copy being written while the 
shadow of the FTC lurked over the 
typewriter, no direct claim was made 
that the doctors preferred Camels 
because of their kindness to the “‘sec- 
ond part of the T Zone,” it merely 
pointed out that “doctors smoke for 
the same enjoyment as the rest of 
us.” That is what bricklayers, en- 
gineers, plumbers, architects and most 
everyone else smoke for, but it is 
quite evident that the makers of Cam- 
els want their advertising to infer 
what the FTC don’t want them to 
say. Clever boys, these ad writers. 


TEMPERANCE SERMONS 


While on the subject of ads, a 
prize lip-curler was Seagram’s head- 
ed: “The House of Seagram Con- 
gratulates Ray Milland on his mag- 
nificent performance in ‘Lost Week- 
end’,” followed by copy stressing the 
fact that “Some Men Should Not 
Drink” and some back patting for 
former ads headed “Drinking and 
Driving Do Not Mix,” “We Don't 
Want Bread Money,” and “Pay 
Your Bills First.” As one advertis- 
ing man who likes a little drink or 
two to another advertising man who 
likes a little drink or two or three, 
[ think that the House of Seagram 
would be smart if it stuck to selling 
whiskey instead of preaching tem- 
perance sermons. 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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1. How many forms of postal permit in- 
dicia are permitted for Business Reply 
Cards or Envelopes bearing the printed 
name and address of the distributor? 


A. 1 Regular and 2 Air Mail 
B. 2 Regular and 1 Air Mail 
C. 3 Regular and 3 Air Mail 
D. 2 Regular and 2 Air Mail 


HOWUU 








$B. Check the Envelopes you could use 
effectively to collect money from cus- 





tomers: 

A. Coin [| 

B. Door Knob [| 

C. Kost Kut [ ] 

D. Return Envelope [ ] 
R 1 ? 





. in the U.S.E, Envelope Ana- 
lyzer Kit. With this kit at your 
elbow you can plan a mailing that. 
takes full advantage of every serv- 
ice offered by the Post Office, 
insures prompt returns, avoids 
costly errors, saves envelopes and 
postage. You can get an instant 
bird’s-eye view of any packaging 
problem. You can outline a busi- 
ness system that provides new 
efficient shortcuts with standard 
envelope forms. Not a catalog, but 
a working tool that is finding a 
valued place in every business 
office. Send for a copy, on your 
letterhead, please. It’s free. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


are Answered 








2. What is the limit of weight accept- 
able for first and fourth class regu- 
lar and air mail? 


A. 10 pounds 
B. 50 pounds 
C. 70 pounds 
D. 110 pounds 


DIOIOIO 





4&4. How many standardized U.S.E. 
Envelope and Bag forms do you 
think are available to package 
your product? 
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WHY WONDER... 


when such Questions 
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ing of their names. They want their surname right, letter by let- 
ter; and they want you to get the first name not only correct but 
properly placed. J. Wilson Blacker doesn’t relish getting his mail 
addressed as “Wilson J. Blacker”; nor as Blacker J. Wilson”, as 
sometimes occurs. If he calls himself J. Wilson Blacker he isn’t 
happy over “J. W. Blacker”, either. Especially does he abhor “J. 
Blacker”; and ever worse would be “J. Black”. 

This is not overemphasized. My own name isn’t too easy for 
mail list compilers, so that I frequently get “E. Harry” Bell; often 
“A. J.”; and numerous variations down to the ignominious “Miss 
Harriet”’. 

The wrong name on the envelope puts you behind the eight 
ball at the very start. No prospect is in proper mood to respect 
your firm or its product, if you exhibit such carelessness at the 
spot where he is justly vulnerable—the correct spelling of his name. 
The compiler of the mail list must, therefore, be meticulous to a 
fault. 


Keep Lists Constantly Corrected 


When you have finished compiling your mail list, you are not 
done with it. You must be ever alert, of course, to make correc- 
tions of the inevitable errors and changes, as you learn of them. 
You will have to check constantly. When names in the news- 
papers, names in annual reports, programs, or from any such 
source come to your desk or your home, see that you compare 
them with the way they appear on your mail list. Every time a 
letter comes into your office from a customer or a prospect, see 
if the name of the signer is correct on your list; compare names 
printed on the letterhead with those names as you have them 
listed. This piecemeal checking is annoying and easy to avoid. It 
will seem like useless drudgery. But only by continued vigilance 
can you hope to have an effective list—for the impression is lost 
on each person who is carelessly or otherwise improperly addressed. 
| Where there are salesmen calling on the customers and pros- 
pects, they should be instructed to report immediately on all 
changes. The whole office force should be reminded of the impor- 
tance of having the mail list correct to the fullest limit, and asked 
to report any possible data that may come to hand. Since all sales 
—the lifeblood of the business—are so closely dependent on the 
character of your mail list, scarcely any effort you exert to make 
a good job of it can be counted as wasted. 

In addition to this ““every-day-consciousness” of your mail 
list, this continual drive to correct original errors, there is the need 
for a definite wholesale check-up at regular intervals. There are 
constant changes going on in life all around you. Those changes 
affect businesses as well as homes. For a few examples— 

If your list includes the names of local residents who may be 
prospects for your local store, theatre, coal yard, or other local 
enterprise, at least once a year you should check up every name 
on your list against the local telephone directory, voters’ list or 


any other source of local listings. You will find a surprising num- 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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LET’S STOP RACKETS 


About the most interesting reading 
matter that reaches my desk is that 
carried by the bulletins of the various 
Better Business Bureaus. While I 
have criticized the Better Business 
Bureaus at various times, my criti- 
cism has not been for things they 
have done but rather for things they 
have left undone. They have been 
doing a pretty good job in checking 
up on rackets, but it is my opinion 
that they do not give enough of pub- 
licity to their activities. 


If the public at large was acquaint- 
ed with what the local BBB’s are 
doing, rackets would not find the go- 
ing so easy. I doubt if a very large 
percentage of the local Bureaus issue 
bulletins, and those that do probably 
mail them to members only or a se- 
lected list of business people. I don’t 
think that the Bureau in Pittsburgh, 
the city of easy picking for racketeers, 
issues a bulletin. It did some years 
ago, but I haven’t seen one for a 
long, long time. 


By the same token, I think the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is hiding its 
light under a bushel also. It issues 
cease and desist orders on false and 
misleading claims, but the public 
doesn’t know anything about it. Re- 
leases are sent to advertising journals 
and newspapers but they have the 
right to pick and choose those they 
wish to give publicity. 


If the public was kept informed 
on the activities of the FTC adver- 
tisers would have a more healthy fear 


of being cited by the FTC. 


However, cease and desist orders 
may soon be fewer and farther apart. 
If the United States Supreme Court 
finds that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act permits the courts to 
alter FT'C’s cease and desist orders 
there will probably be so many of 
them altered as to cause the FTC to 


lose interest in issuing them. 


TRUTH IN ADVERTISING 


But hope has been revived that 
orders to cease and desist from false 
and misleading claims in advertising 
will not be needed. ‘The hope lies 
in the restatement of principles 
placed before the board of directors 
of the Advertising Federation of 
America. ‘The statement calls on 
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advertising to provide buying infor- 
mation “completely and accurately, 
to tell the truth and to avoid mis- 
statements, deception, unsubstan- 
tiated claims, unfounded _ testimo- 
nials, bad taste, disparagement of 
competing goods and offensive or an- 
noying practice.” 


Surely, if the AFA sticks to those 
principles all will be well with ad- 
vertising. 


HOT POTATO 


That was a nice plug Walter 
Winchell gave “It’s A Secret,” re- 
cently but the sonuvagun should have 
named the author. And that re- 
minds me: there’s a fellow out in 
Whitewater, Wis., one Louis C. Shi- 
mon, who is boosting your books no 
end but he is actually hindering their 
sale. He tells me that he has bought 
27 copies of “Black Mail’ and has 
them in circulation. That means that 
a lot of Whitewater, Wis., people are 
getting to read your book for free. 


This Louis Shimon, by the way, 
doesn’t like rackets any more than I 
do. When he isn’t writing comedy 
material for Radio, Motion Pictures 
and Legitimate Stage, or digging up 
material for his publication called 
“Laugh A Little’, he is gathering 
material for an exposé. He tells me 
that he wrote to all the song pub- 
lishers advertising in Writer’s Di- 
gest and a number of them sent con- 
tracts but when he informed them 
that his uncle, who is an attorney 
in Washington, D. C., would inves- 
tigate their status, they “all dropped 
him like a hot potato.” 


SO FAR A DUD 


Which reminds me I attempted to 
do a little material gathering myself 
but it proved a dud. Several weeks 
ago I received a Direct Mail piece 
offering a one dollar analysis of my 
handwriting at a bargain price of 
twenty-five cents in stamps. I signed 
the card as legibly as I could and 
returned it with nine three-cent 
stamps—two cents worth more than 
asked for. To date I haven't re- 
ceived any analysis. Could be that 
the analysist is still puzzling over my 
writing but if Newark, N. J., has a 
Better Business Bureau | would sug: 
gest that it do a little checking on 
Gloria May, whose Box number is 
657. 

(THE END) 
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Postage Meter! 


And why not have one? Printing postage 
directly on the envelope is quicker, more convenient, less 





work, less mess than sticking stamps. Postage is available 
in the meter as needed, in the right values— protected 
from waste, loss or theft, automatically counted. The meter 
prints postmark and your advertisement (optional) with the 
meter stamp...seals the envelope at the same time. And 
Metered Mail moves faster in the postofhice, too! 

Thousands of meters are in use, have been for twenty- 
five years. Models for every size office. Call the nearest PB 
office —or write for illustrated booklet. 






PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


Pitnry-Bowes, INnc., 2000 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mai. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. IN CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Lid, 





ber of names that must be struck off. Some have moved away, 
some have died. 

If your list embraces the names of retail stores in a large city 
(to whom let us say, you are trying to sell a cleaning compound 
for janitors’ use), you must check up at least once a year. Again, 
you will be amazed at the number of stores which have discon- 
tinued since one year ago. For such a business list, you must fur- 
ther check up the individuals’ names, for new managers or new 
owners may have taken over. And again you must check for 
changed locations, because even large, well-known retail stores do 
sometimes move. (As I write, I recall two of Philadelphia’s best- 
known retail stores within a block of where I sit, which have 
“moved around the corner” within the past six months. ) 

There is, for the business list, yet another check-up which is 
advisable. Business firms have a financial rating. No one cares to 
invest good money creating a desire for his product by someone 
to whom he would not care to extend the usual trade credit. The 
simple process is to exclude from your mail list all prospects, 
otherwise eligible, who do not have a good enough credit rating. 
Since a firm, in good standing when your original list was made, 
may fall into a lower credit rating within the year, this detail 
must also be carefully checked on periodically. 

A check-up once a year has been suggested merely to fix a 
definite period in the student’s mind. In practice, the wholesale 
check-up period will vary with the nature of the people or firms 
on the particular lists. Various firms who supply mailing lists to 
advertisers have kept records of the percentage of changes to be 
expected in listings of different classes of prospects. 

These and other authorities have said that in lists of individu- 
als addressed at their homes, the changes due to removals and 
deaths may run as high as 20% each year. Individuals addressed 
at their places of business are subject to a similar change, though 
probably smaller. 

Lists of doctors and dentists, because location of their offices 
has so much to do with their success in building up a good practice, 
are subject to a smaller change because of removal. Industrial con- 
cerns are not frequent movers, though the changes in individuals 
addressed may be considerable; and the depletion due to business 
failure is certainly appreciable. — 

It would be easy to reprint here some of the available lists 
showing relative percentages of annual changes, as they were 
determined by various investigators, in certain classifications of 
lists. I have decided not to do this, since factors at work today are 
likely to make the old figures inaccurate as of now. For example, 
take the removals and deaths that formerly caused a 20% change 
in lists of individuals addressed at their homes. The death deple- 
tion is no doubt the same as heretofore, but in today’s housing 
shortage the frequency of removals is likely less, for anyone who 
now has a place to live is not able to move at will. 

The purpose of this book is to point out the underlying prin- 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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GILDING THE LILY 


Here is carbon copy we received 
of a letter sent to K. C. Pratt, Editor 
of “Stet”, house magazine of The 
Champion Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Dear Mr. Pratt: 


When your article, “Description of 
a House Magazine Editor,” originally 
appeared in STET, I read it and 
agreed with it. Now, on rereading it 
in The Reporter of Direct Mail Adver- 
tising, I still agree with it . .. but 
with one small exception. 


You say, “Actually there may be no 
one in the field who can claim all 
these stars (accomplishments) in his 
crown.” Actually ... there is! He 
is my boss, H. J. Higdon, editor of 
Phoenix Flame, and better known 
throughout the industry as Hig. 


Let’s take your ten points, the edi- 
tor as he should be, and answer them 
one by one: | 


1) A house magazine editor must 
be a good reporter. Hig has a keenly 
developed sense of news—the tireless 
energy to dig out facts and present 
them interestingly and convincingly. 
His father was a small town newspa- 
per editor and printer. He received 
early training, not only in news gath- 
ering, but in production of the paper. 
Later, he worked on a_ Louisville 
(Ky.) newspaper where he could ob- 
serve the methods of the great per- 
sonal editor, Col. Henry Watterson. 


2) A house magazine editor must 
be a good writer. Technical articles, 
short stories, light verse, terse para- 
graphs — Hig handles them all with 
consummate skill. In addition to his 
regular work on Phoenix Flame, his 
writings are much sought after by 
food, drug, and packaging publica- 
tions. He is leading contributor to 
the famous Line o’ Type or Two col- 
umn of The Chicago Tribune. 


3) A house magazine editor must 
be a good copy and proof reader. Hig 
knows good copy when he sees it and 
how to add little touches here and 
there to improve it. He not only has 
a tenacious memory, but a_ well 
equipped reference library, bulging 
files, and scrapbooks of odd and un- 
usual information to back him up. 
As a reader of proof he has the un- 
canny faculty of spotting at a glance 
the sole error on a page of solid type. 


4) A house magazine editor should 
be a good layout man. Hig is undis- 
puted master in the art of house pub- 
lication layout. Phoenix Flame is 
eloquent proof. For many years, un- 
til the war came with its restrictions 
of materials and time, no two issues 
of Phoenix Flame were alike. Even 
with restrictions, he has managed to 
retain a change of pace equalled by 
few publications. 
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5) A house magazine editor must 
be a good make-up man. Hig’s sense 
of news and story values always as- 
sures a make-up according to impor- 
tance and timing. You will find 
endless variety in his selections— 
technical articles, special features, 
short stories, light verse, cartoons, and 
two-line blurbs. 


6) A house magazine editor must 
have a working knowledge of produc- 
tion. Knowledge of art, photography, 
engraving, stocks, inks, and printing 
processes (in most instances gained 
doing the job itself) makes it practi- 
cally impossible to stump him with a 
production problem. He never asks 
anybody to do something he can’t do 
himself, from making a tempera draw- 
ing to sticking type at a case. 


7) A house magazine editor should 
be a photographer. Hig calls this a 
hobby. He has practically every min- 
iature camera gadget in the book and 
a completely equipped darkroom. His 
work has been shown in exhibitions, 
reproduced in photographic journals, 
and he has one award (that I know 


The touchmark of 
bateincam@sticuil tse 
an outstanding 
member of the 
Ancient Company 
of Pewterers. 
EAGLE-A 





the mark distinguishes the maker 





Eighteenth Century pewter carried 





touchmarks of individual craftsmen. 
Famous pewter workers of this period, 
like Robert Hitchman, engraved their 
marks on utensils with a sense of 
pride and responsibility — an assur- 
ance of superior quality. 

With conscious pride and for your pro- 
tection, we watermark every sheet of 


EAGLE-A AGAWAM BOND 


with the famous Eagle-A trade-mark. Today, Eagle-A 
Agawam Bond is an improved business letter paper of 
100% cotton content, a paper that reflects years of con- 
tinuous research and experience in the manufacture of 


fine bond paper. 


of) from Fort Dearborn Camera Club. », 
While he does not take the package ON 
photographs appearing in Phoenix 
Flame, he has contributed much to 
still photography by his expert and 
exacting direction. 

papers as your 


8) A house magazine editor should suerantes of 
be something of an artist. Hig is an value. 
artist. He attended his first art school 
with Dean Cornwell. At one time he 
made all of the cover designs and 
incidental drawings for Phoenix 
Flame. He is credited by many of his 
close associates with the discovery of 
Dale Nichols, famous young Nebraska 
artist, who contributed to his publica- 
tions for seven years. 


PAPERS 
This famous 


watermark ap- 
pears in oar fine 





9) A house magazine editor is often 
his own circulation manager. Hig es- 
tablishes the rules and methods of 
circulation control, then leaves it to 
his assistants. If left to Hig alone. 
I’m afraid circulation of Phoenix 
Flame would soon get out of bounds. 
He dislikes to turn down requests, 
and more than 600 requests are re- 
ceived each year from individuals out- 
side the packaging industry. 


Your letterhead can be a business asset — it can build 
prestige and good will for you and your firm. It definitely 
does impress your customer, client or prospect. Eagle-A 
Agawam Bond is eminently qualified to give your letters 
that well-groomed, prestige appearance and retain their 
crisp freshness through the mails. 


10) A house magazine editor has to 
be a salesman. Hig says he isn’t a 
salesman, and it is true that Phoenix 
Flame violates practically all of the 
rules of selling ... except that it sells. 
However, he has sold printing and ad- 
vertising, and for two years he was 
sales promotion manager of a Louis- 
ville wholesale hardware concern. He 
established the sales correspondence, 
statistical, and sampling departments 
of his present company. Phoenix 
Flame has been published continu- 
ously for twenty years, so there must 
have been some selling—both to spon- 
sor and reader—somewhere along the 
line. 

In addition to these several abili- 
ties, Hig juggled with Joe Cook, 


played in Sousa’s Band, directed his 
(Continued on Page 18) | . 
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AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION e HOLYOKE ‘MASSACHUSETTS 


For your next supply of letterheads and envelopes, ask your 
Printer, Lithographer or Engraver for Eagle-A Agawam Bond. 


Ask your stationer for 


EAGLE-A AGAWAM BOND BOXED TYPEWRITER PAPER 











ciple, leaving its application in your own work to your own good 
judgment. 
How Lists May Be Kept 

In the modern method of compiling and keeping a mailing 
list at hand for ready reference, the word “‘list” is somewhat mis- 
leading. When one speaks of a list of names, you may think of 
an actual list on a sheet of paper, one name following another 
until the sheet is filled. It has been many years since such a method 
passed out. 

In modern practice a single card is used for each name on 
the list. Opinions vary as to whether it is better to use one card 
for a given firm, including all the individuals to be addressed on 
that one card; or to use a separate card for each individual. That 
is a matter for personal preference. We use the single card for 
each firm, listing all persons on the one firm card. This makes 
fewer cards to work with, and gives at a glance the total “cov- 
erage” of people we are addressing in any one firm. 

The size of the cards used will be dependent on the other 
matters you want to record on the card, regarding the firm or 
individual listed. Some advertisers keep all kinds of detailed nota- 
tions on their mail list cards, including types of material they 
purchase, when they are likely to be in the market, what the 
monthly or yearly sales to that firm have been, what their com- 
mercial credit rating is, when the salesman called—and a host of 
other “‘sales” data. That again is a matter of company policy; but 
it is mentioned here to point out that a carefully compiled mailing 
list can also serve as a valuable tool for the sales manager. 

One further detail on the physical form of the mailing list 
should complete all we need to mention on the subject. It has been 
found that the loose card systems, arranged alphabetically be- 
tween alphabet indexes, are somewhat awkward to handle. Quick 
reference is impeded by thumbing cards back and forth to locate 
the wanted one. As a consequence many different methods have 
been devised for making, out of the general card record, a visible 
card record. These visible systems provide means for allowing one 
card to extend beyond the next just enough to make the key 
name on the card visible. Locating the wanted card is thus made 
rapid. This lightens the burden of making corrections and is highly 
recommended because, with a visible record, you are almost cer- 
tain to keep your listings in better shape. And the only good 
list is a carefully tended one, as nearly accurate as is reasonably 
possible. 

CARE IN THE MAILING PROCESS 

Many a worthy sales message has failed to impress the recipi- 
ents through no fault in the copy, the layout or the printing. This 
often happens because the persons entrusted with the supposedly 
routine job of preparing the material for the post office are not 
aware of the importance of their job. Addressing the envelopes, 
inserting material in the envelopes, sealing or tucking flaps in, and 
attaching the stamps—these are chores which may seem foolproof. 
Actually, they are not. 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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own orchestra, and served in the 
Navy during World War I. And he 
has found time to talk before leading 
typographic, editorial, and packaging 
groups throughout the east and mid- 
dle west. In recognition thereof he 
has received more than fifty awards 
and his files are filled with thousands 
of unsolicited letters from every 
name organization in the country. 


It would be interesting to determine 
whether there is another house mag- 
azine editor of such versatility. 


E. J. Ryan, 
Assistant Editor 
Phoenix Flame 


Reporter’s Note: Don’t know why 
we give up all this good space to a 
description of a man who has been 
described so frequently. But then, 
we remember how Hig managed to 
find time to help us in getting The 
Reporter started on its way. 


Seventeenth Annual Report — 
Issued by General Mills, Inc., 400 
South Fourth Street, Minneapolis 15, 
Minnesota. Flour and_ ready-to- 
eat breakfast cereals. Size 844”x 11”, 
16 pages, and front and back covers 
with french fold which open out to 
show the products of the company 
and a pictorial map of the United 
States showing location of manufac- 
turing and service offices. Light 
blue used as the second color. Photo- 
graphs, pictorial charts and colored 
border lines break up the copy, 
which is well written and easy to 
read. A well handled and beautiful 
report. 


The minister was trying to teach 
the significance of “white” to a Bible 
school class. “Why,” he said, “does 
a bride invariably desire to be cloth- 
ed in white for her marriage?” 


As no one answered, he explained: 
“White stands for joy, and the wed- 
ding day is the most joyful occasion 
of a woman’s life.” 


A small boy then asked: “Why do 
the men wear black?” 


From Indiana Telephone News, h.m. 
Indiana Bell Telephone Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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JUST THE TICKET 


The other day, we received seventeen 
tickets from Howard Dana Shaw, of 1524 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Tickets 
are always welcome, especially these 
seventeen ... “Tickets to Better Results 
from your Direct Mail in 1946.” We are 
passing on to you the contents of the 
9% x 12, mimeographed sheet, ruled to 
represent 17 tickets: 

1. Keep using it when you’re doing well 

—not only when you’re in a slump. 


2.Organize your procedure more care- 
fully. Learn the most effective inter- 
val between letter and call. Try fol- 
lowing the letter with a phone call 
for an appointment. 


.Use something that looks different 


Ww 


from your reader’s other mail—dis- * 


tinctive envelope, commemorative 
postage stamp, memo form instead 
of letterhead, etc. 


. Use handwriting, or a processed fac- 
simile, instead of typewriting or mul- 
tigraph. Or, in the letter, add nota- 
tions by hand. 


.Write with greater clarity. Spend 
some time after you have written, 
to get it right. Have a prospect or 
two read it and give you their honest 
reaction. 


.Shun technical insurance jargon and 
literary language. Use simple homely 
words that carry a picture. 

. Write less about yourself, your com- 

pany, your plan—and more about 

your reader and his headaches. De- 
sign your whole message around the 
prospect. 

. Write enthusiastically. If you can’t 

fire your imagination today, wait till 

you can. It’s important because the 
prospect feels your spirit between the 
lines. 

.Use fewer abstract statements, and 

more examples. If writing about 

programming, for instance, give cap- 
sule facts about a recent case. Then 
the reader gets it. 

10. Make the parts of your letter hook 
up. Don’t change the subject be- 
tween paragraphs. ‘Tests prove that 
continuity is essential. 

11. If you want a reply, ask for a reply 
(and make it easy to reply). Think 
of all his objections to replying—and 
answer them. Set a limit to force 
action. 

12. Remember the convincing power of 
a testimonial statement. Readers dis- 
count your own words, but put up 
little resistance to what the disinter- 
ested third party says. 

13. If it’s a straight pre-approach letter, 
be sure to imply low pressure. Don’t 
let him fear your coming or decide 
against you before you arrive. 

14.Make the reader feel he can get 
something from you he can’t get any- 
where else. 

15. Draw pictures and diagrams in the 

letter, as you sketch points in your 

interviews. Don’t hire an_ artist 

(readers are afraid of him) but do 

it in your own homey way. 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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MERCURY-LITH ROLLERS 


for Multilithing machines 




















You'll sing the praises of these roll- 
ers the first time you try them on 
your machines. They operate so 
smoothly, provide such accurate ink 
coverage — because they are built 
to the most exacting standards 
attainable. 























































MERCURY-LITH BLANKETS 


for Multilithing machines 

















The quality of the reproductions you 
get on your machine depends a 
great deal upon the quality of the 
blanket you use. Try one of these, 
and see the improvement! 










































MERCURY-GRAPH ROLLERS 


for Multigraphing machines 

















Here's everything you want ina 
roller — long life, accuracy, unusu- 
> ally fine affinity for ink. Once 
you've used this roller you'll stay 
a Mercury fan. 
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Federal at 26th D. M. Rapport 
Chicago, Illinois President 





To begin with, all the care you have put into compiling an 
accurate mailing list, with names correctly spelled and addresses 
complete, can be wasted if those who write the addresses are not 
warned to be as meticulous as you have been. Further, even if no 
such errors be permitted, a slovenly written address, or a careless 
placing of the address on the envelope, may wreck the effect you 
hope to make on the recipient. 

When names are already in plates or frames—to be put on the 
envelopes by some type of addressing machine—the error of care- 
lessness may still creep in. Keep the ribbons fresh, the stencils 
clean, and prevent any marks or smudges. The machine-addressed 
envelope should look as fresh and clean as if actually addressed on. 
a typewriter. 

On the question of stamps, it must be pointed out that the 
cardinal sin in sending out mailings is to affix too little postage. 
Imagine the friendly (?) feelings of a prospective buyer who 
must pay postage-due because you used a one-and-a-half-cent 
stamp when a three was required? I don’t have to imagine it, for 
it has happened to me a number of times. No one enjoys paying 
postage-due on a piece of mail—and when that mail turns out to 
be an advertisement it’s just too bad for that advertiser. 

To those who insert your folders in their envelopes, it is 
always well to explain the purpose of the piece, and just why the 
return card should be inserted this way, and not that. Explain 
why you tuck it in at page 14 instead of at page 2. Tell them why 
you want the cover of the folder to face the address, or the flap. 
Let them see that there are reasons for care in every detail, and 
get their cooperation by explaining these reasons. 

The value of direct advertising to help sell goods, or to put 
over an idea, has been proved so many times that no informed 
person doubts its truth. There are those who still claim, however, 
that they “used direct advertising once and it didn’t pay.” It 
won't, if you do not put as much care and attention on every 
detail as common sense directs, and as experience has proved 
necessary. 

The full measure of results comes only when intelligence 
and care are exercised in all departments at all times, and this 
definitely includes the purely mechanical process of getting the 
mailing itself into the mails. 

Where distribution of direct advertising is by means other 
than the mail, the admonition of care equally applies. For exam- 
ple, if dealers are to be supplied with counter folders remember 
that, sent out in bulk, such folders often get shopworn before 
they ever reach the counter. The extra care of putting bands 
around packages of fifty or one hundred will tend toward clean 
and unmussed folders being put out on the counters. Or suppose 
you prepare catalogs to be distributed only by personal salesmen 
as they make their calls. Often it proves well worth while to insert 
each catalog in an envelope, to assure its freshness up to the 
moment of presentation. 


(Continued Next Month) 
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16. From the first word to the signature, 
keep in mind what you want your 
reader to do. 


17. Use a small picture of yourself—not 
at the top but near your signature. 
Readers like to see the person they 
are dealing with. 


JOBS FOR VETERANS 


A new booklet by Alfred T. Falk of 
the Advertising Federation of America, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18. N. Y.. 
introduces advertising to returning serv- 
ice men and women who might be looking 
over the field as a possible nail on which 
to hang their business hats. 


Called “Jobs in Advertising,” it tells 
of advertising’s place in our economy, 
lists types of jobs, where they are found. 
and how to go about landing them. The 
booklet suggests a number of colleges 
and universities which offer courses in 
advertising. Here is Mr. Falk’s list: 


Armstrong College, Berkeley, Calif. 
University of Baltimore, Baltimore, 


Md. 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Central Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago, 
1. 


Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 


Detroit Institute of Technology, De- 
troit, Mich. 


University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


University of Indiana, Bloomington, 
Ind. 


State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 


University of Maryland, Baltimore, 
Md. 


University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
College of the City of New York, N. Y. 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 


Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. 


Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


Oklahoma A. and M. College, Still- 
water, Okla. 


University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla. 


Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 

Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisc. 


Single copies will be supplied free of 
charge by A. F. A., with a slight charge 
for quantities. 
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POST OFFICE 


We owe the New York Post Office 
an apology ... and tender it here- 
with with an abject bow to them for 
knowing more about the American 
public than either H. H. or we know. 


Remember, in the November Re- 
porter we waxed highly indignant at 
their colossal stupidity for attempting 
to classify David L. Cohn’s—‘‘Ad- 
vertising Greets the Homecoming 
Heroes and Customers’—as an ad- 
vertisement for Old Bushwah whis- 
key. Even though the P. O. ad- 
mitted there might not be an O. B. 
distillery they said the copy offered 
reprints “suitable for framing” .. . 
and that made the page chargeable 
at the advertising rate. You may 
even remember that the P. O. finally 
agreed not to charge for the page on 
H. H.’s statement that the offer was 
purely satirical and mo reader of The 
Reporter would do anything as silly 
as to send for a copy. 


Well, as we said before, the P. O. 
was right . . . there have been two 
requests for reprints “suitable for 
framing” ... and we bow the head 
and bend the knee to the superior 
knowledge of the P. O. officials. 
However, we won’t be completely ab- 
ject to them until they explain why 
both the requests came from mem- 
bers of the so-called “weaker” sex!! 


SPECIAL DELIVERY 


In case you’re interested . . . but 
vou probably won’t be . . . arrange- 
ments have been made for the in- 
auguration (effective Jan. 8, 1946) 
of special delivery service with Ethio- 
pia. Now, for a measly 20 cents ad- 
ditional, you can have your letter to 
the Lion of Judah delivered by special 
messenger. 


GIFT PACKAGES 


We've heard so many of our 
friends complain bitterly about the 
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condition of the gift packages they’ve 
been sending to friends and relatives 
abroad that we’d like to pass along 
to you part of a letter to our Postal 
authorities from the Postal Adminis- 
tration of the Netherlands. The letter 
was actually written about the bad 
preparation of parcels going abroad 
. . . but what it says covers every 
package you mail. 


It has been found that many 
times the articles composing the 
contents of such parcels are found 
mingled in the sacks. 


In view of the fact that gift 
parcels for the Netherlands will no 
longer be accompanied by customs 
declarations in the future, it goes 
without saying that it is very dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to recon- 
struct the parcels for the purpose 
of repacking them. 


The addressees, who, particular- 
ly at the present time, highly ap- 
preciate such parcels, complain 
greatly if some articles are missing 
from their parcels. 


Surely the person whose gener- 
ous instinct prompts him to mail 
gift parcels of badly needed cloth- 
ing, food and medicines to his rela- 
tives and friends overseas, does not 
wish to have his charitable purpose 
defeated through his failure to pack 
each parcel securely, wrap it care- 
fully, and address it plainly. 


ATTENTION MR. LAWLER 


Another attempt is being made to 
convince the Postal authorities (par- 
ticularly Joseph J. Lawler, 3rd Asst. 
Postmaster General) that it would be 
extremely beneficial if the Depart- 
ment would issue a double postal 
card, one portion carrying one cent 
postage and the other a business re- 
ply form that could be imprinted with 
the advertiser's own permit. A great 
many of us believe this would be a 
valuable aid to Direct Mail advertis- 
ers. What do you think? How many 
would you use in a year? Would you 
increase your postage expenditures if 
such a card were in use? Let’s have 
your answers ... we'll see that Mr. 
Lawler gets them. 


NEW POSTAL GUIDE 


You will be just as excited as we 
were when you see the NEW U. S. 
Official Postal Guide. It’s been com- 
pletely streamlined and is a 100% 
better reference book for you... 
and your mailing department than it 
ever was in the past. 


The new edition differs funda- 
mentally from its predecessors, for 
it is designed essentially to give in- 
formation to the general public. 
Operating instructions for the 
guidance of Post Office personnel 
have been eliminated and will be 
presented in a manual of procedure 
now under preparation. 


Formerly there were 253 pages 
of text printed in 6-point type. 
Now the textual matter is given 
in 105 pages of more legible 8- 
point type. A _ consolidation of 
Post Office listings also contributes 
to reducing the number of pages 
from 1008 in the 1943 Guide to 
792 in the 1945 Guide. 
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Former editions had a_ gray 
cover. The new Guide is bound 
in red. 


As in the past, however, the 
Postal Guide remains the last word 
on the spelling of American place 
names, from Dan, Ky., to Beer- 
sheba Springs, Tenn. For example, 
Mullet Lake, Mich., is now known 
as Mullett Lake. The more drastic 
changes in Kentucky place names 
include Fed to Hihat, Hot Spot to 
Premium, Omarsville to Kalliopi, 
and Northern to Eastern. Johnnie 
Mine, Nev., is now Pahrump. 


Berlin, Ala., is now Sardis. 
Thirteen other Post Offices named 
Berlin successfully resisted moves 
to have their names changed. 


A newcomer in the Guide is 
MacArthur, West Va. Another 
new Post Office in that state, Nim- 
itz, was established after the Guide 
went to press. There is a Truman 
in Minn., a Truman in Ark., and 
a Trumansburg in N. Y. 


The textual matter covers all 
postal problems from the proper 
way to address a letter to the cor- 
rect time to mail baby chicks. 


The Guide may and should be 
obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
The price is $1.50. 


UGLY RUMORS 


We've heard rumors (and we hope 
they’re only that) that there’s some- 
thing akin to a “slow down”’ in the 
Post Office. All sorts of nasty stories 
are being whispered about employees 
having decided to take things ex- 
tremely easy until they get the in- 
crease in pay they’re seeking — we 
doubt that many of these stories are 
true . . . what little investigation 
we've been able to make gives them 
the lie. But we have heard of some 
fantastic delays in mail deliveries. 
One letter mailed to us (first class) 
from Indiana on December 29 didn’t 
arrive until January 19. Another 
mailed by us to Garden City, L. I., on 
December 14 (third class) was re- 
ceived on January 7. These may be 
isolated cases . . . but we have heard 
of others. P. O. officials we’ve talked 
with are anxious to get reports of 
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such cases. If you have any in your 
files will you send them to us? May- 
be if we can get sufficient evidence 
the situation (if any exists) can be 
straightened up. 


FOREIGN MAIL SERVICE 


Here is the latest Revised Sum- 
mary. of Reestablished Mail Service 
to Certain Foreign Countries and 
Areas. Parcel post packages for the 
countries and areas listed below (to 


which parcel post service is in opera- 
tion) are still subject to a weight 
limit of eleven pounds per parcel and 
may not be sent to the same addressee 
by the same sender more than once 
a week (two weeks for parcels going 
to Greece). The export control reg- 
ulations of F. E. A. are still in opera- 
tion and if you have any questions 
about what may or may not be 
shipped better play safe and check 
with the nearest field office of the 
Department of Commerce. 





- 


Destination : 





Mail service available 


DE :éywaeen eh bien athe on All articles in the regular (Postal Union) mails. Regis- 
tration permitted. Air-mail articles limited to 1 pound 
in weight. Special-delivery service not available. Ordi- 
nary parcel-post packages accepted. 


SIE: wriaiwiada dx saa deel Letters not exceeding 1 ounce and non-illustrated post 
ecards only. No air mail, registration or parcel-post 
. service. 
Belgium 


Tre re eT ees re All articles in the regular (Postal Union) mails. Registra- 
tion and special-delivery service available. Air-mail 
articles limited to 1 pound in weight. Ordinary parcel- 

ost packages accepted. 

Bessarabia and northern Buko- All articles in the regular (Postal Union) mails under the 
vina (including part of Mol- same rates and conditions as those addressed to 
davia). U.S.S Air-mail articles limited to 1 pound in 

weight. Registration permitted. No _ special-delivery 

ae Ordinary parcel-post packages accepted as to 

eee ere: All articles in the regular (Postal Union) mails. No air- 
mail registration, special-delivery or parcel-post service. 

CC ee Letters not exceeding 2 ounces in weight and post cards 

only. No air-mail, registration, special-delivery, or par- 
cel-post service. 

CC ee ee eee Same service as to Brunei. 

Cees TOURED 2 cccccccccecs Same service as to Great Britain, except no insurance for 
parcel post. 

China, including Manchuria... All articles in the regular (Postal Union) mails. Registra- 

tion and special-delivery service available. Air-mail 
articles limited to 2 ounces in weight. Ordinary parcel- 
post packages accepted for all of China, except Man- 
churia and provinces of Shansi, Suiyuan, and Chahar. 
ee Oe eee All articles in the regular (Postal Union) mails. Registra- 
tion and special-delivery service available. Air-mail 
articles limited to 2 ounces in weight. Ordinary parcel 
post packages accepted. 
reer rrr Cr rT Te Same service as for Poland. 

ST cniteoneedcne baka Same service as for Be 

— Islands (entire Same service as for Albania, except no parcel-post service. 
group). 

Estonia 


Czechoslovakia 


a Niel i ae ee Letters not exceeding 2 ounces in weight and post cards 
only, by surface or air mail. No registration, special- 
delivery or parcel-post service. 





EE © iio G nae ae deel ede Same service as for Belgium 
da aa La ak ele ieee Same service as for Belgium. 
French Indochina .......... Same service as for Brunei. 
NN se OS ee Same service as for Belgium, except no special-delivery 


service. Ordinary parcel-post packages limited to 
parcel each 2 weeks from 1 sender to 1 addressee. 

TORE oc cacvarssvackwe Same service as for Brunel. 

Dy ~xseccasesesanean Same service as for Albania 

Italy (except provinces of Gori- All articles in the regular (Postal Union) mails. Registra- 
zia, Trieste, Pola, Fiume, tion permitted. Air-mail articles limited to 1 pound in 
and Zara). weight. No special-delivery service. Ordinary parcel- 

post packages accepted. 

Italy (provinces of Gorizia, Letters not pee 2 ounces in weight and post cards. 
Trieste, Pola, Fiume, and Registration permitted. Air-mail articles limited to 2 
Zara only). ounces in weight. No special-delivery service. No parcel- 

post — except to cities (only) of Trieste, Pola, 














and Goriz 

No eee hkanseet -see-e Same service as for 

Dn 2.5 sé eckebacdeneeen Same service as for 

OR ar Same service as for 

a at adie eee Same service as for 

Malay States (Federated and Same service as for 

non-federated). 

a -»+ Same service as for Belgium, except no special-delivery 
service. Parcel-post limited to gift parcels. 

Netherlands Indies .......... Air-mail service only, limited to letters not exceeding one 
ounce and post cards. No registration or special-delivery 
service. 

ee THOESD 2 oc wccecseeses Same service as for Brunei. 

DE ‘s.nkecdb as cae eoeena Same service as for Belgium. 

DE sic ech eben ses eeedeee Same service as for Belgium. 

ie hae bei lel Same service as for Bulgaria 

DE > ceed t cess beware Same service as for Brunei. 

0 eer Same service as for Brunei. 

Straits Settlements ......... Same service as for Brunei. 

CE cacte oa ka 2 oe oan att .. Same service as for Belgium. 

DE  <.00ceceeeebeel Same service as for Belgium. 

Vatican City State ......... Same service as for Italy in general, including gift parcels. 

0 rT TTT Tre All articles in the regular (Postal Union) mails. Registra- 


tion permitted. Air-mail articles limited to 1 pound in 
weight. No special-delivery service. Ordinary parcel- 
post packages accepted. 
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In previous articles in this series we 
presented a number of guides to aid 
supervisors and correspondents in ap- 
praising their letters and also in devel- 
oping improved methods of dictating 
friendly, effective letters. This month we 
shall recommend the steps to be taken in 
a company-wide program to produce 
better letter representatives. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


The first step in a campaign for better 
letters, as we emphasized last month, is 
to take a look at your company’s letters 
from the customer’s side of the fence. 
Suggestions for making a survey of a 
company’s correspondence were given in 
the September and November issues of 
THE REPORTER. The Letter Appraisal 
Chart, with its questions under each 
standard, should be a satisfactory guide 
for whoever surveys your letters. Be 
sure that the survey is made by some- 
one who has a sales point of view and 
appreciates the value of letters, even 
the so-called routine type, in making 
and holding friends for the company. 
Before picking a man for this assign- 
ment, maybe you’d better review the 
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previous articles in this series. They 
tell what to look for in appraising let- 
ters and also suggest the qualifications 
of the man who should make the survey. 


A survey of a company’s correspond- 
ence shows for example the extent to 
which letters and reports can be reduced 
in length without loss of clearness or 
courtesy; the material that is not clear, 
that baffles and annoys the people with 
whom we do business; the letters that 
carry incorrect or incomplete informa- 
tion; and those that may seem to the 
receivers to be arbitrary, 


indifferent, 


overly 
conde- 
This survey will also 
enable us to select good or outstanding 
letters to contrast with the objectionable 
letters which indicate our opportunities 
for improvement. 


insulting, contradictory, — selfish, 
apologetic, grudging, insincere, 
scending, or blunt. 


Such a survey at the beginning of the 
campaign will provide a picture of the 
quality of our correspondence and help 
us to gear the program to the actual 
needs of the writers. 


SETTING STANDARDS 


If your company doesn’t have a cor- 
respondence handbook or manual, the 
survey will probably reveal the need for 
setting standards so that correspondents 
will know what is considered good prac- 
tice in your company. Setting standards 
should also remove the restrictions which 
prevent many correspondents from being 
natural in their letters. The “Seven 
Guides to Friendly, Effective Letters” in 
the July issue were intended to provide 
the basis on which a statement of cor- 
respondence standards could be built for 
any company. 





Investigate the Advantages of 


lt Hew WABUS 


—a remarkable new paper unusually 


RCUSTA Ga 


suited to a variety of 
advertising uses. 


USES 


Broadsides, booklets, calendars, catalogs, 


“free ride’ mailing pieces, pamphlets 


Annual reports, company histories, rate 


and data books 


Bibles. date books, de luxe editions, 


pocket books 


CHARACTERISTICS 


lithograph. 


typography. 
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High opacity, hard wearing, extra strong. 
Smooth, satiny finish, easy to print and 


White as snow—no shivs, sludge or dirt. 
Provides a perfect background for fine 


Felt and wire sides virtually identical. 








PERFORMANCE FEATURES 


Meets exacting press room standards for 
black and white and fine multicolor print- 
ing in both letterpress and offset plants. 
Endorsed by leading bookbinders. 











Modern. distinctive, functional, Ecusta 
Papers are made direct from linen 
flax fibre in one of America’s 

great new mills 




















AVAILABILITY 
Sold by leading paper merchants from 
coast-to-coast 


Stocked in five practical weights — 17'2, 
20, 24, 30 and 40 Ib 


And in four economical sizes — 22 x 34, 


25x38, 35x45 and 38x50 


Special making requirements quickly ob- 







tainable from the mill. 






SAMPLES 


Ask your paper merchant for sample sheets, 
dummies, and actual-job specimens of let- 
terpress printing and offset lithography on 
Ecusita Fine Flax Bible Paper. Or... 





Write fo... 


ECUSTA PAPER 
CORPORATION 


FINE FLAX AIR MAIL ¢ FINE FLAX WRITING © SPECIAL MAKEREADY TISSUE 


BIBLE PAPER ¢ THIN PAPER SPECIALTIES 
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Adopting definite policies for a com- 
pany’s correspondence is essential because 
many supervisors and senior executives 
dictate inferior letters. Such letters, of 
course, have a harmful effect upon the 
dictation of many correspondents who 
regard their superiors’ letters as the 
“company’s style” to be imitated when- 
ever possible. In some companies, super- 
visors by insisting upon certain practices 
require their correspondents to perpetuat 
outmoded and inefficient methods. It is 
management’s responsibility to make sure 
that its standards and methods are up 
to date and practical and that all em- 
ployees are informed of the company’s 
correspondence policies and practices. 


THE SUPERVISOR’S JOB 


In a campaign to improve a company’s 
letters, various methods of arousing in- 
terest and of stimulating correspondents 
to dictate better letters can be used profit- 
ably. A number of these methods will be 
discussed in this article. 


Improving a company’s correspond- 
ence, however, is basically a problem of 
relations between correspondents and 
their supervisor. For this reason it is 
essential that supervisors themselves be 
familiar with good letter writing prac- 
tices before any diseussions or meetings 
of correspondents are held. 


This does not mean that a supervisor 
must be an outstanding letter writer in 
order to bring about the desired improve- 
ments in the letters of his correspondents. 
But he should be able to recognize a good 
| tter and also to know when a letter is 
unsatisfactory because it violates clear- 
ness, tone or the other important stand- 
ards. 


If he is the right type of supervisor, 
not given to imposing requirements arbi- 
trarily, he can stimulate his correspond- 
ents to recognize their weaknesses and 
to make the appropriate improvements 
themselves. As a matter of fact, a super- 
visor who customarily rewrites his subor- 





of correspondence. 


as follows: 


1. Analyze your letters from the 
recipient’s viewpoint. Have a 
survey of your correspond- 
ence made by a qualified per- 
son. 


2. Issue a clear-cut statement of 
your company’s correspond- 
ence policies. Make sure that 
your standards are practical 
and modern. 


3. Get your top management to 
participate actively in the 
program. Have one of your 
senior executives tell, in a 
written message or in a talk 
to employees, why he con- 
siders letters important in the 
company’s work. If top man- 
agement’s letters fall short of 
the company’s standards, get 
them to use 1946 methods. 
They'll like it, and respond 
more readily than you prob- 
ably expect. 


4. Arrange a series of meetings 
so that groups of correspond- 
ents, usually by departments, 
may discuss the results of the 
survey and agree upon the 
best methods of improving 
their letters. Keep the dis- 
cussion on an_ impersonal 
basis, with no reference to 
the weakness of any individ- 
ual. Have each group dis- 
cuss, preferably under the 
leadership of your corre- 
spondence counselor, practical 
ways to simplify letter writ- 
ing, such as planning the 
letter, opening and closing 





SUMMARY OF STEPS 


The steps to take in a campaign for better letters depend, of course, upon 
the size of the company, the number of persons dictating letters, and the volume 


In general, the steps discussed in this series of articles may be summarized 


paragraphs, effect of word 
choice upon clearness and 
tone, answering complaint let- 
ters and similar topics of in- 
terest. 


5. Use the analysis of letters 
as a means of determining 
which policies or regulations 
are not clearly understood 
and perhaps may need to be 
revised. Mere issuance of 
the new policy statement may 
not be sufhcient; the subject 
matter may be so important 
or so technical that it should 
be discussed at one or two 
meetings of the correspond- 
ents who will be expected to 
interpret the policy with the 
exact shade of emphasis re- 
quired in individual cases. 


6. Issue a monthly Letter Bul- 
letin or feature a Letter Sec- 
tion in your house organ. In- 
clude items to emphasize im- 
portance of letters in com- 
pany’s work and to stimulate 
correspondents to improve 
their methods. Humorous in- 
cidents regarding the com- 
pany’s correspondence, with 
perhaps reprints of letters or 
excerpts, will increase interest 
in the campaign for better 
letters. 

7. Give special recognition for 
outstanding performance. A 
monthly letter writing contest 
with a certificate, plaque or 
other award given to the win- 
ner is a method used effec- 
tively by some companies. 
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dinates’ unsatisfactory letters deprives 
them of the opportunity to learn to write 
better letters. 


For any specialized help in training 
his correspondents, a supervisor may 
call on the Correspondence Counselor, if 
the company has one, or upon a Con- 
sultant who may be retained on a part- 
time basis to assist in making the survey 
and in conducting the training program. 
The supervisor, however, as the operat- 
ing official responsible for knowing the 
company’s policies and regulations as they 
affect the content of the letters and for 
directing the work of his subordinates, 
should be the only person to approve or 
disapprove their letters. The function of 
the Correspondence Counselor or Con- 
sultant is to assist the supervisor, not to 
replace him in any relations with em- 
ployees. 


TOP MANAGEMENT'S 
PARTICIPATION 


The attitude of top management to- 
ward the campaign to produce better 
letter representatives will determine the 
response of most employees. After all, if 
the “boss” doesn’t consider letters really 
important in the company’s relations with 
customers, why should the rest of us 
make much effort to change our habits? 
Don’t forget that many of these habits 
of expression have become deep-rooted 
over the years. And it’s a lot simpler 
to continue our old habits than to make 
the needed changes. 


If a meeting of all correspondents is 
held to inaugurate the campaign and 
to make clear the company’s standards, 
a statement from a senior executive tell- 
ing why he attaches so much importance 
to friendly, effective letters will get the 
program off to an excellent start. It will 
be still better if he will announce that 
the survey has brought to light a number 
of opportunities for him to improve his 
own letters. The senior executive’s mes- 
sage should be published in the com- 
pany’s house organ, if it has one, or 
distributed in the form of a Letter 
Bulletin. 


Top management has the responsibility 
of setting satisfactory standards of per- 
formance and of providing practical on- 
the-job training for all correspondents. 
Moreover, all senior executives should see 
to it that their own letters measure up 
to these standards. 


GROUP DISCUSSIONS 


From our own experience all of us 
know that it is difficult to recognize the 
weaknesses in our writing. Words we 
use commonly—technical terms or other 
expressions which make up the jargon of 
our ofiice—may be over the head of the 
person to whom our letter is sent. Other 
expressions may antagonize him, or give 
him the impression that we are indiffer- 
ent to his problems or not interested in 
rendering the service for which our com- 
pany exists. Or we may fail to analyze 
the incoming letter accurately and to in- 
clude in our reply all the necessary 
information. 
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One of the best methods of helping 
correspondents to see their letters as 
others see them is to organize discussion 
groups in which between 10 and 20 cor- 
respondents, preferably from the same 
department, appraise letters written by 
members of the group. All identifying 
references are removed from the letters 
so that the discussions will be impersonal 
and no one will be embarrassed. If the 
letter selected for discussion is a reply to 
a customer’s letter, the incoming letter 
and any pertinent background data should 
be included so that the members of the 
group will have all the information 
needed for a good discussion. The speci- 
mens treated in our clinic in the last two 
issues and the “Gas” letter in this issue 
indicate the types of letter problems which 
can be discussed to advantage. 


From such discussions, properly con- 
ducted, correspondents become _ accus- 
tomed to viewing their own letters ob- 
jectively and they derive benefits not 
possible through any other method. They 
become increasingly aware of objection- 
able features in letters. And, of even 
greater importance, the members of the 
group come to recognize the ways in 
which they can. simplify their own 
methods and strengthen their letters. 


MORE AND BETTER LETTERS 


If the campaign is properly planned 
and conducted, it should result in the 
production of more as well as _ better 
letters in less time. The increased pro- 
duction is, however, a_ by-product of 
the program rather than a major objec- 
tive. Practically all correspondents wel- 
come the opportunity to simplify their 
methods and to get the satisfaction of 
enjoying dictating letters. As we pointed 
out in “Seven Guides to Friendly, Effec- 
tive Letters” it is unnatural—certainly 
it is not the way we ordinarily express 
ourselves in telephone or personal con- 
versations—to use stilted phrases, _ re- 
hashes of the incoming letter, and other 
methods peculiar to the so-called “busi- 
ness English” cult. It is a welcome relief 
to most correspondents to learn that they 
can be natural in their letters and dic- 
tate just as simply and directly as they 
would talk to the customer in a face-to- 
face conversation. Their letters then be- 
come what they are intended to be in 
business communication—good substitutes 
for personal visits. 


LETTER BULLETINS 


As a means of increasing interest in 
the campaign for better letters, many 
companies use a_ series of weekly or 
monthly letter bulletins. These bulletins 
usually contain suggested methods for 


improving letters, “before and after” 


illustrations of letters which have been 
appraised and revised, and also good 
letters selected for special recognition. 
Some companies give a certificate or other 
suitable award each month to the person 
whose letter is selected as outstanding. 


FOLLOW-UP CAMPAIGN 


Lasting results in a program to keep 
letters up to acceptable standards can 
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be achieved only through periodic re- 
views of correspondence and training 
methods designed to bring about the 
desired improvements. 


Interest will be sustained and the good 
habits formed during the group discus- 
sions will be strengthened if supervisors 
by test-checking the correspondence are 
able to compliment a correspondent upon 
a particularly good letter or to discuss 
with him methods of correcting his weak- 
nesses. 


In addition, as a means of insuring 
continued improvement, correspondents 
each week should review copies of five 
or ten letters they dictated during the 
previous week. When a letter has become 
“cold,” we can recognize opportunities 
for improvement which we would ordi- 
narily not notice in reading the letter 
immediately after dictating it. 


FURTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 


The suggestions in this series of articles 
are necessarily brief, perhaps at times 
to the point of incompleteness. Detailed 
recommendations for writing letters and 
for training and supervising correspond- 
ents are given in “How to Dictate Better 
Letters” (Harper & Brothers). The rec- 
ommendations in this handbook for super- 
visors and correspondents were developed 
as a result of the training programs 


which Milton Hall and I conducted dur- 


ing a period of several years. Over 
45,000 letter writers, from major execu- 
tives to beginning correspondents, par- 
ticipated in these on-the-job training 
programs. 


HOW MUCH TIME? 


Executives and supervisors have so 
many demands on their time that the 
suggestion of an additional responsibility 
usually meets with opposition. 


Let’s put the question another way. 
How much time is ordinarily devoted by 
a company to selecting salesmen or other 
personal representatives and making sure 
that they are equipped to do their job 
successfully? How much time is spent on 
sales conferences, training meetings, dis- 
cussions with individual salesmen? Most 
companies regard these activities as es- 
sential, and very properly devote consid- 
erable time and expense to methods of 
improving the performance of their per- 
sonal representatives. 


Although the number of letter contacts 
is usually far greater than a company’s 
total personal contacts — frequently as 
much as two or three times greater—no 
planned or organized program has been 
developed by most companies for train- 
ing and supervising their correspondents. 
The president of a company told me that 
the seriousness of his correspondence 
problems was brought to his attention 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS - 
GO BY MAIL! . 


Be sure your letterhead gives the right 
impression of your organization. Your 
printer is the man who can best advise 





you on this important matter. Paper is an Old story to him. He 
handles it every day. He can tell you in a flash whether it has the 
quality you require. For executive letterheads ten-to-one he will 
recommend Rising Parchment... 


f 100% rag 


/ Super Opaque 


Jf Four Weights 
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Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


f Distinctive unglazed parchment finish 


f 6 standard sizes of envelopes 


When you want to KNOW...go to an expert! 


hising Papers 


Ask your printer... he KNOWS paper! 
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only because a former customer showed 
him an offensive letter he had received 
from the president’s company. 


The survey of his company’s corre- 
spondence, which was made at his re- 
quest, showed that With few exceptions 
the letters were apparently dictated with- 
out much thought as to the effect upon 
the customers and that most of them 
seemed cold and unresponsive. 


How much time should be devoted to 
finding out the condition of a company’s 
correspondence and taking the required 
steps to improve it is a question to be 
decided by each company and each super- 
visor. 


In allotting his time to the activities 
under his direction, a supervisor should 
find it worth while to spend an hour or 
two a week to keeping informed of the 
kinds of letter representatives going out 
from his department and supervising a 
training program to produce better letters. 
And a few minutes of a senior executive’s 
time, evidencing his interest in the quality 
of the company’s correspondence, would 
pay dividends in increased sales and 
better public relations. 


THE “GAS” LETTER 


The specimen for this month’s clinic 
is the “Gas” Letter which I promised 
my D. M. A. A. friends to publish in one 
of these columns. Read the customer’s 
letter carefully; then appraise the Gas 
Company’s reply. 


The customer wrote: 


“Can you sell me, or let me know 
where I might buy, a gas plate or small 
stove to install in the laundry room in 
the basement of our home? The doctor 
has recommended that my four month 
old baby’s clothes be boiled each time 
they are washed. (I also have a twenty- 
three month old baby, and no help.) At 


present it is necessary for me to carry 


the clothes from the basement to the 
kitchen stove on the first floor, then 
back to the basement. Thank you.” 


The Gas Company replied: 


“This is going to be a hard letter to 
write you. You want our gas. We sell 
gas and make a living from its sale, but 
there’s a big war on away off and things 
are not as you and we want them. 


“The WPB does not want any one who 
lives here at home to buy or have any- 
thing which gives more comfort, con- 
venience or luxury than they have had 
while the boys at the front have noth- 
ing and give their lives, too. The gov- 
ernment considers gas a superior fuel 
to oil, coal, wood or electric fuels. 


“This is one company which has gone 
all out to help win this war. We (you 
and us) must do everything we can to 
save vital materials. This gas is needed 


by industry. If we take on more cus- 
tomers we must have more. Service 
Trucks, etc. We can’t do this and win 
the war, too. This means you and we 
must get along the best we can until the 
boys come home and the war is won. 


“There isn’t much use of taking on cus- 
tomers, then not be able to service the 
old customers or the new ones, too. That 
would be a poor business policy. You 
would not want that to happen, neither 
do we. 


“While we dislike to have to tell you 
this, it is our suggestion you see some 
store (Sears Roebuck or others) and 
get a new oil range or get your old 
one repaired. Did you ever stop to think 
that if the Japs should win this war all 
you'd get is a handful of rice for a meal 
and no stoves, no dishes, no nice homes, 
no nice furniture. They never had such 
things and surely wouldn’t let us have 
them if we lost and they won, and up to 
now, we have lost this war. 


“We hope some day in a short time to 
tell you better news. Our job is selling. 
We hope we go the good old way again 
soon. Thank you.” 


When this letter was discussed with 
the District Manager and he was re- 
minded that the same quantity of gas 
would be used whether the clothes were 
boiled in the basement or in the kitchen, 
he replied: “Oh, we thought you in- 
tended to use more gas, and so we sent 
vou the letter that goes to such people. 
We get a lot of requests from people 
like that.” 


EFFECT ON SALES 


To the officials of the Gas Companv. 
this was just another “routine” letter. In 
most companies so-called routine letters, 
mostly answers to requests for informa- 
tion or service, represent a large volume 
of contacts with customers. As a general 
rule, these letters fall short of acceptable 
standards, chiefly with reference to tone. 
While few letters of this type are as 
antagonistic as the “Gas” letter, the tone 
of most of them seems abrupt or indiffer- 
ent, probably because the incoming letter 
is not analyzed carefully. 


One of the more important objectives of 
a better letters campaign is to impress 
on all correspondents that every letter 
on the company’s stationery is a sales 
representative. Regardless of how “rou- 
tine’ the letter may seem to the cor- 
respondent, it will be regarded by the 
customer as a personal message to which 
he will react either favorably or un- 
favorably. If the letter gives the desired 
information clearly, accurately, and cour- 
teously, it will mean increased good will 
and future business. Unfortunately, most 
routine letters fail to capitalize on the 
opportunity for a pleasant contact as 
well as a useful service; many actually 
drive away friends and sales. 
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PEACE...itsWONDERFUL 


Here’s a page from the January, 1946, issue of The Willard Salesmaker, 
h.m. of the Willard Storage Battery Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio. . . just 
to show you that h.m. editors are getting back to filling space with good old 
fashioned (?) sex appeal in spite of George Kinter and other blue stockings. 
We've noticed quite a few fillers of similar trend. No more war projects to 
promote . . . so we can get back to beauty. 
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| Noel Neill’s next picture for Paramount is “Stork Clab.” 








Ft. Worth, Texas, can well be proud of its fair-haired daughter 
Lynn Merrick, star of Columbia's “Blonde from Brooklyn. 


Dee Balla, named “Sweetheart of the Marines.” ~~ Acme Photo. 





WHAT NEXT? 


If this reporter was a taxpayer in 
Oklahoma, he would be greatly con- 
cerned about the letter received a few 
days ago from’ Keen _ Subscription 
Agency, Clinton, Oklahoma. 

About 2,000 other magazine editors 
were “honored” with this same letter on 
the stationery of The District Court, 
Second Judicial District, State of Okla- 
homa. 

In the upper left-hand corner of the 
letter appeared the name W. P. Keen, 
District Judge; on the upper right, Mrs. 
W. W. Erwin, Court Reporter. 
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This piece of state stationery, poorly 
mimeographed on bond paper’ and 
smudgily signed with a rubber stamp, 
pleaded for the privilege of handling 
subscriptions at the regular agency rate. 


That the District Court letterhead 
makes a poor impression for this sales 
letter is one thing. For another, it 
doesn’t seem any more logical to use 
government paper in Oklahoma than it 
does for certain U. S. Congressmen to 
use their franking privilege for other 
than mail to their constituents. 








Here is THE LIST f 
for you in 1946 e 


Luxury products, exclusive shops, financial 
and news services, book and magazine pub- 
lishers, money-raising campaigns .. . 


Again and again those people who use our 
list tell us they get BETTER RESULTS. 


TEST IT NOW .. 


Carefully selected, kept accurate by daily 
attention,—effectiveness assured by advance 
scheduling. 


30,000 Men and Women 
—the Cream of New England's 
Mail Responsive People 


Your empty envelopes neatly addressed to 
men or women or both at $12.50 per M 


and returned promptly. A test of 2,000 
will convince you they are 


The ideal target for 
your next mailing 


Order thru your Broker or direct 


PUBLICITY SERVICE BUREAU, INC. 


FOUNDED IN 1915 


Needham 92, Boston, Mass. 
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Uncross Them, Sister! 
EYEx*xCATCHERS is the biggest money’ 


worth ever offered to advertisers. Natu 


bs) 
Y- 


als for ads, house-organs, sales letters, 
ete. They double the appeal of every 


promotion. _ 
Make every job a bell ringer. EYE 
CATCHERS supply the sure-fire, a 


* 
t- 


tention-getting photos that make ads 
-K. 


click Q-U-I-C 
FREE! 
obligations. 
can't lose. 


Proofs of newest releases. No 
No crossed fingers. You 


CLIP COUPON TO LETTERHEAD AND MAIL 
= oe ee ee ee ee ieee ae 


' FREE! ...mail this now! ! 





i EYEX CATCHERS, Inc. 10 E. 38th St., WN. Y. 16 1 
| Please send FREE proofbook referred to in ad. 
No obligations. i 
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Production and mailing of Direct 
Mail continue chaotic. So far, in the 
large centers, there has been no im- 
provement; it’s worse, if anything. 
In remoter small towns, there is here 
and there a glint of hope as more 
help becomes available. 


It’s one of those periods which 
could not have been blueprinted, but 
has had to be faced and wrestled 
with from day to day. 


Transportation of envelopes and 
mail material from one section to an- 
other has been slow. The flu didn’t 
help any! The strikes were not a 
positive factor. 


But things are looking a little 
better. Results from mail tests in- 
dicate the public still has plenty of 
money to spend and not too much 
as yet to pay it on. In general, with 
some exceptions, new customers are 
being “‘mass produced” on a very sat- 
isfactory basis. 


MUCH FOR MARCH 


March promises to be a huge mail- 
ing month, one of the greatest of 
the year. It comes at a good time 
in the postwar swing of events and 
in the winter season. It’s a long 
month, free from national holidays 
(which can throw off results on mail 
received just before and after such). 
Now holidays are pretty well out of 
the way nationally until May 30th. 


OFF MARKET LISTS 


Many mail sellers, accustomed in 
past years to getting out mail “yes- 
terday’, are finding it’s false econ- 
omy to try to cut the corners too 
close in the present sellers’ market. 


At least 60 days are desirable from 
the time of requesting the list broker 
to go after an okay to that “magic 
moment” when the mailing to the 
list slides into the post office. 


Things change so rapidly that a 
list available today may be tempor- 
arily “‘off market” tomorrow, due to 
changing labor situations. It isn’t 
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Notes from a Mail Selling Scrapbook 


A REGULAR REPORTER FEATURE 
BY 





- JAMES 


M. 


MOSELY 








safe to go by descriptions of lists 
submitted some time before. The list 
may not be yours to use now, or next 
week, or its requirements may have 
changed. Some lists are being booked 
only in rotation several months 


ahead. 


Most list brokers, too, have been 
bogged down temporarily by the 
huge amount of extra service and 
follow-through, beyond normal, re- 
quired of their staffs without extra 
compensation. <A little more time 
should be allowed for brokers to 
fulfill their services. It will pay you 
out in the end! 


Above all, in every single case your 
list broker should be given an oppor- 
tunity to obtain for you a definite 
okay from the list owner before any 
shipment of empty envelopes or 
stuffed mail goes forward to the list 
owner and before your final instruc- 
tions are issued. By doing this, the 
mailer avoids having shipments re- 
fused or the cost of having them 
reshipped to other list owners. 


Any reputable list broker gladly 
will take care of this extra step for 
you until such time as conditions 
change to make it less necessary. 


WHITE ELEPHANT 


How to get rid of odds and ends 
of odd-lot overstocks? 


The mail often can take over and 
do the job or assist space advertising 
in turning waste inventory into extra 
working capital. 


FOSTER PRODUCTS COM- 
PANY, New York City, accom- 
plishes this result with a “GRAB- 


BAG PIPE SALE”, in which it of- 
fers two pipes for $1. The copy ex- 
plains the “how” of it this way: 


“These bargain pipes are of all kinds, 
shapes, sizes and woods. Some are gen- 
uine imported briar, some are domestic 
briar, and some are dogwood. Some 
have imperfections in their finish and 
some are slightly chipped. BUT ALL 
ARE SMOKEABLE. 


When your order comes in, we will 
just grab two out of the box and you 
may get a bigger bargain than you ex- 
pected. But if you are disappointed, 
return the pipes and we will refund 
your money.” 


There’s an idea for moving 
those “white elephants” gathering 
dust out on stockroom shelves. 


BOB’S WORKSHOP 


Mail order made a life-time con- 
vert out of famed humorist, “Bob” 
Benchley, who passed on_ recently 
and whose many-sided life was re- 
ported the other day in an article in 


the NEW YORKER. 


All of his life, “Bob” subscribed 
to and perused regularly The CAS- 
KET, a journal for undertakers. 
Early in his career he enrolled by 
mail for a course in embalming. As 
part of the course, he received a life- 
sized corpse laid out for burial with 
the legend, “In life they called him 
Jim”. This hung on the wall of a 
little hideaway workshop which he 
shared with his fellow-writer, Dor- 
othy Parker, with the name on the 
door (to discourage callers) “Utica 
Drop Forge and Tool Co., Robert 
Benchley, president”’. 


MEDALS BY POST 


The King of England during the 
war presented 44,000 decorations 
but there are still 55,000 to go. So 
from here on, all except a few of the 
topmost rank, will be delivered by 
post, accompanied by a letter. Thus, 
in so sacred a matter as heroic war 
decorations, mail triumphs over 
personal contact. 
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COURTESY—IT’S 
REFRESHING 


In the hurly-burly of careless, in- 
different and downright discourteous 
service, it’s refreshing to find none 
less than BROOKS BROTHERS 
(clothing for the resplendent male 
animal) pausing after Christmas to 
issue this message, via advertising, 
under the headline, ‘“P.S.—Thanks 
for the courtesies on your part and 
apologies for any shortcomings on 
ours” thusly: 


“Now that the annual Christmas hur- 
ricane has come and gone ... and the 
store looks as though they hadn’t left 
even a necktie in its wake ... we are 
venturing up out of the cyclone cellar 
to take a cautious look around: 


“Handling an even greater volume of 
transactions than ever—we have been 
even more than usually aware (and 
appreciative) of our customers’ long- 
suffering courtesy and patience—and we 
are afraid that nevertheless we _ un- 
doubtedly made a number of serious 
errors. Even under the best of manage- 
ments, there are always certain things 
that just go haywire. So, first of all, 
we want to apologize as best we can 
for any errors, either of commission or 
omission, on our part. 


“Christmas is no time to juggle any- 
thing. Shortage of merchandise and help, 
unavoidable delays in the Post Office or 
other overworked delivery systems—how- 
ever valid as explanations—aren’t any 
excuse. It is our job to try to overcome 
even these unsurmountable obstacles, no 
matter how. So wherever we failed, 
we are sorry.” 

It takes a big person or company 
to dare to speak or write like that 
—but the business world needs more 
of it now! 


INSERTS BOOST PROFITS 


Two or three times a year the 
NEW PROCESS COMPANY, 
Warren, (Penn.) temporarily less in 
evidence, mailed a dozen or so en- 
closures in one mailing, each featur- 
ing a different item of merchandise 
which could be ordered on approval 
by simply mailing the prepaid card. 


NEW PROCESS temporarily 
hasn’t been as conspicuous, as it prob- 
ably will be again, when there’s a 
lot of merchandise to move, but, if | 
recall correctly, it always accom- 
panied the inserts with a strong gen- 
eral selling letter. 


Daniel Low & Company, Salem 
(Mass.), (gifts direct to consumer by 
mail) has designed and used some of 
the most effective inserts I’ve seen, two 
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items, one front and one back on 
paper, with brief order form on back 
of each. Always an_ atmospheric 
general letter accompanies them. 


Inserts are easy and flexible to 
plan, print, cut-up and use — and 
economical. Much may be done with 
them, when carefully studied. Each 
can be tested and made to pay its 
way, with results recorded. Such in- 
serts are more flexible than a fixed 
catalog. As fast as any item goes 
out of stock, further use of an insert 
about it can be dropped. 


All Direct Mail users can find 


more ways to use inserts to boost 
profits! 





Unique mail order business of the 
month: for those who have family or 
friends in European nations, IN-TER- 
NATIONAL EXPRESS COM- 
PANY, Inc., New York City, offers 
a choice of a standard package of 
assorted clothing for either men or 
women for $18 (de luxe outfit $25) 
complete with packing, shipping, del- 
ivery and insurance. 


Perhaps UNRRA should have set 


up a service like this! 





A high grade seller of luxuries by 
mail has made a fine art out of 
using personal letters, etc., and part 
of all order forms, to encourage his 
customers to place Standing Repeat 
Orders for delivery at stated inter- 
vals. 


It all adds up into substantial or- 
ders, on hand at low sales cost, for 
Shipment at definite times (for 
which the product can be prepared, 
packaged and ready to go in ad- 
vance). Good, long profit, too. 
Couldn’t a great deal more be done 
by mail sellers in this direction? 


I’ve never seen so much interest in 
and talk about new addressing and 
other mailing equipment. The rela- 
tive merits of various methods versus 
having the work done outside are 
being studied as seldom before and 
there’s a scramble for old and new 
equipment (to save labor, too). 


OUT OF THIS WORLD 


Could it have been a coincidence, 
that piece of copy by CASCO en- 
titled, ‘Make money! Sell power tool 
kits by mail on Venus!”? It ap- 
peared just ahead of the announce- 
ment of bouncing radar off the moon! 
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Are you reaching the 
right people, FOR YOU? 


For your next mail promotion, consider 
trying a carefully chosen list of the 
RIGHT people for you . .. not just 
names, but folks known to be buyers of 
products or services similar to yours. We 
can locate such a list for you... among 
over 2,000 privately owned lists regis- 
tered with us and being added to all the 
time. They’re available on a low-rate 
rental basis. Tell us what you're sell- 
ing and we’ll make suggestions without 
obligation. 


D-R SPECIAL LIST BUREAU 


(DIVISION OF DICKIE-RAYMOND, INC.) 
80 Broad Street Boston 10. Mass. 
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YOUR NAME would look 
MIGHTY "PURTY" on 
MOSELY CHECKS! 


An extra-profit check, with your name on 

it, can do lots of good things to increase 

your ‘“‘joy in life!’’ 

—treat you to a ‘“‘bust’’ at the ‘“niteries’’ 

—give you and your family a good winter 
or summer vacation 

—supply extra cash for coming new mailing 
equipment 

—finance the cleaning and zoning of your 
lists 

—pay tor anothe: girl for your direct mail 
department 

—put extra cash in the till to enable you 
to enlarge your space or direct mail 
campaign 

—add to your net profits 

—buy plenty of bonds to get the war 
liquidated! 


THERE'S NO END 

TO THE THINGS 

EXTRA MOSELY MONEY 
CAN DO—for Y-O-U! 


Over 14,000 checks from MOSELY have 
gone to owners of mailing lists who’ve been 
willing to address to their names for ac- 
ceptable, non-competing MOSELY MASS 
MAIL SELLER CLIENTS. MOSELY does 
the sales job on a small commission. 
YOU GET 80% of the addressing revenue! 
Why wait? Write all about your lists to 
Dept. R-13-A 


MOSELY — LIST SERVICE 
| 4g 
Nail Order . a 3 Headquarters 


38 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON !6 


“MOSELY sends the CHECKS .. .” 
oodles of them! 
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Tists 


When you think of mailing-lists— 
think of GUILD 
76 NINTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
Chicago Office, 7 So. Dearborn St. 

















SELL BY MAIL 


Let this successful mail order advertising 
agency show you how to sell your merchandise, 
books, courses, services, etc. 

The ARTWIL CO., Advertising 


24 West 48th Street @ New York 19, N. Y. 
MEdallion 3-0813 
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te PUNCH IN YOUR 
1946 CAMPAIGNS. Pi 
HOW WE DO IT FOR LEADERS 
IN MANY INDUSTRIES IS A 
SAMPLE KIT 7 .. SEND FOR 


nile TESTED SALES PRODUCERS 


3 EAST 14th ST. © NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 











WANTED 


Specimens of Direct Mail pieces and 
campaigns. Facts on new tricks and 
methods. Copies of house magazines. 


Now that Direct Mail is getting back to full 
peacetime momentum ... THE REPORTER 
would like to be placed on your mailing list 
to receive copies of all your Direct Mail- 
ings, so that we can review and comment 
upon them. 


We'd appreciate it if you would have 
stencils for us placed in your promotion 
and house magazine lists. 


THE REPORTER 


17 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Here was the  atom-conscious 
copy: 


“Plan now to cash in on this new 
lucrative market just as soon as the 
atom-drive puts Venus practically in your 
lap. 


“Consider! Venus abounds with wood, 
aching to be carved. Venusian plastics 
comprise one of the planet’s major in- 
dustries. Venusian metals never have 
been exploited to their fullest extent. 


“And the Casco Power Tool works on 
all three materials—sands, scores, pol- 
ishes, drills, grinds, engraves, sharpens, 
burnishes, cuts, carves, rasps, saws, burrs. 
You'll sell not one, not two, but three 
or four to hobby-happy Venusians. Why 
should anyone stay in business on earth? 
Why, the possibilities are unlimited! 


“We'll consider applications in the or- 
der in which they are received. But 
we can’t hold this offer open a day 
longer than fifty years!” 


New markets to conquer soon! 


Perhaps Air Mail will do it! 





Sell books of poetry by mail? Well, 
it takes courage, but why not? 


The Macmillan Company, among 
many other volumes, sells those of 
poetry. But how to present the 
merits of poetry volumes? 


Mailsalesman Mansbridge and his 
associates conceived the idea of “A 
poetry sampler’’, an artistically dec- 
orated folder with actual complete 
specimen poems of variety and note 
from leading Macmillan works, plus 
a couple of pages of descriptions and 
prices of the books. 


It made a neat new approach 
which could hardly be overlooked or 
forgotten. 


COPY TESTS 


Copy tests in typical cities to test 
basic merchandise or copy ideas 
quickly and at low cost to find out 
if acceptable to the public before 
shooting mass mail order Direct Mail 
to the consumer were advocated by 
Casper Pinsker, New York City ad- 
vertising agent, at a recent meeting of 
the 100,000,000 Club. He also stated 
that mass direct mail, in his opinion, 
produces more when backed with 
space or radio advertising. F. N. 
Merriam, Jr., Circulation Promotion 
Director, the McCALL CORPOR- 
ATION, new president of the Club, 
officiated, and Tom McElroy, cir- 
culation promotion manager, AMER- 
ICAN HOME, introduced the 


speaker. 


The club’s new postal committee 
includes, Walter Belknap, TIME, 
Inc., chairman; Herbert L. Bowman, 
UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION ; A. Gardiner Gibbs, Director 
of Mail Circulation, McGRAW- 
HILL PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY; Walter F. Grueninger, 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc.; 
Edward N. Mayer, Jr., JAMES 
GRAY, Inc. 


The Club has an informal meeting 
the first Thursday at 12:30 noon 
each month at the Midtown Club. 





Add novel mail order enterprises: 
D. L. Gilbert Company, Columbus 
(Ohio), sells white pottery lamps 
for use as candleholders at capping 
exercises for nurses. 





MONTGOMERY WARD & COM- 
PANY and DOUBLEDAY pulled a 
scoop recently when WARD took on 
DOUBLEDAY’S Dollar Book Club 
and also the Literary GUILD for 
its catalog and stores to compete 
with SEARS’ own popular-priced 
Book Club. 


DOUBLEDAY, under Generalis- 
simo Sutliff, stole leadership of the 
field on total members of its Book 
Clubs by aggressive mass mail and 
space advertising through the war 
—and apparently has adopted this 
strategy as one way to entrench its 
position further. 


It should be another boost for 
mass book reading! 


THE LETTER 


The physical makeup of effective 
letters always is a problem for ex- 
ecutives and their secretaries. How 
to standardize on the various fea- 
tures which go into the proper set- 
up of letters is something which 
should become house policy. It’s 
taught in the schools but all too rare- 
ly treated in detail in business books. 


There is a book (sells for a dollar) 
called ““The Letter,” put out by 
Edina Campbell-Dover, Director, 
Hickox Secretarial School, 12 Hunt- 
ington Avenue, Boston, Mass. It 
outlines and illustrates how to space 
pica and elite letters of various word- 
ages on the letterhead, how to ar- 
range and space (with actual point 
counts) the various elements of a 
letter, semi-block versus full-block 
versus balanced block versus semi- 
block with indented address versus 
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overhang setup are discussed authori- 
tatively with sample letters and di- 
rections in each case how the envelope 
should be addressed. How to handle 
the letter of introduction, inter-ofhce 
memos, how to fold various kinds of 
letters, how to seal in quantity, how 
to arrange social letters, how to set 
up manuscripts, etc., are discussed. 


Although the sample letters shown 
are more distinguished for correct- 
ness in physical layout than for mod- 
ernity in phrasing, the 36-page offset 
book is a handy little “refresher” for 
the busy executive and a good pace- 
setter for establishing office style or 
as a stimulus for an ambitious secre- 
tary. 


“Who am I?” asks the author of 
the book, Edina Campbell-Dover, 
and answers thus: 


“I am the child of your brain, and 
because your brain is the product of 
millions of years, I too, am the product 
of millions of years. Those were the 
years of which you and I knew nothing. 
But in order to bring me to life, you 
consciously prepared for months and 
perhaps years, for my creation was a 
monumental task. 


“Then, after you created me, you 
clothed me in fine raiment—costly, too 
—and you were careful that no alien 
hand would misshape me as I took form 
or even soil me by an unkind touch. You 
were very proud of me, and then I 
proved my gratitude by going forth as 
your ambassador of good will on a 
quest of great importance. 


M,, felt very grand when I was re- 
ceived with lavish pomp at the court 
where you sent me, and you may feel 
sure I brought you credit. Other ambas- 
sadors that arrived at the same time 
cast envious glances at me because I 
was at once chosen for the first au- 
dience; and I heard afterwards that 
many of them were turned away with- 
out any audience—just because of their 
poor personalities. 


_ “People praised my appearance, exam- 
ined my costly garments, and then lauded 
your exquisite taste and fine judgment. 
Oh, you would be proud of me as they 
remarked on my gracious attitude, sin- 
cerity, diplomacy, and elegant language. 


“Then something wonderful happened 
—when they understood what I had come 
for, they instantly concurred—and you 
will have your wish! So you see, I have 
rewarded you by bringing you good for- 
tune and perhaps fame. 


“T shall never see you again, but 
wherever I go, I shall be a _ constant 
example of good taste and breeding, and 
others will profit by my acquaintance and 
pattern their lives after me. My fine 
manners and gracious personality will 
be a credit to you for, remember, I am 
a part of you forever. 


“Who am I?—I AM THAT WELL- 
WRITTEN LETTER WHICH YOU 
MAILED THIS MORNING.” 
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HELP WANTED 





LONG ESTABLISHED Growing Mail 
Agency has openings for several men to train 
for its executive staff. Can draw $40.00 to 
start and participate in liberal bonus. 
Must be willing to get hands dirty and 
run errands, or anything else on occasion. 
Any experience on office machines, adver- 
tising, publishing, accounting, or sales 
may be helpful. Apply in own handwrit- 
ing, please. Box No. 121, The Reporter, 
17 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 





HELP WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION and Direct Mail spe- 
cialty Advertising Man capable of handling 
details for specialty to most every business. 
Must have good record and be aggressive. 
State qualifications fully and give past rec- 
ord. P. O. Box 869, Alliance, Ohio. 








HOUSE ORGANS 


500 COPIES of News Photo House Organ 
$30.00; 1 M, $45.00. New. Different. Life 
magazine style. Self-mailer. Builds busi- 
ness. Your ad on front page. Free copy 
help. Get samples. Crier Adv. (Dept. A), 
1840 E. 87th St., Cleveland 6, Ohio. 








LETTERHEADS 





EVERY EXECUTIVE SHOULD READ 
“Letterhead Design and Manufacture,” by 
Fred Scheff, 225 pp., 84% x11, 125 illustra- 
tions. “EXCELLENT” Printers’ Ink. Mail 
$5.00 to Fredericks Co., 68 Nassau St., 
New York 7, N.Y. Money refund guarantee. 





MULTIGRAPHING SUPPLIES 





RIBBONS, INK AND SUPPLIES for the 
Multigraph, Dupligraph and Addressograph 
Machines. We specialize in the re-manu- 
facturing of used ribbons. Chicago Ink 
Ribbon Co., 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, Il. 


- 





CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates, 50c a line—minimum space, 3 lines. 
Help and Situation Wanted Ads—25c per 
line—-minimum space 4 lines. 








DIRECT MAIL COUNSEL 





PROFESSIONAL SERVICES available to 
mail advertisers in New York. Plans devel- 
oped, lists secured, and literature prepared 
to yield low cost inquiries or mail order 
sales. Monthly fee and bonus. Highest 
references. Box 122, The Reporter, 17 E. 
42nd St., New York 17. 





EQUIPMENT 





MULTIGRAPHS, MIMEOGRAPHS, Fold- 
ing Machines and Attachments — Sold, 
Bought, Traded-In and Repaired. Write us 
your requirements. Chicago Ink Ribbon 


Co., 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


ADDRESSOGRAPH B PLATE, ribbon 
print selector, electric. Graphotype, G 2-80 
Elite Caps and lower case, electric, M-24 
Press and Airfeeder, Model 40 Maultilith. 
All in daily operation. Condition O.K. 
Need larger machines. Publicity Service 
Bureau, Inc., Drawer A, Needham, Mass. 








EQUIPMENT WANTED 


MODEL 6381 KEYBOARD GRAPHO- 
TYPE Elite caps and lower case, B plate. 
Model 2725 Addressograph with selector 
and feeder or feeder alone if complete an 

O.K. condition. Late model Noiseless or 
Multigraph folder with feeder. Multigraph 
#66 and Davidson feed. Model 1250 Multi- 
lith. Little Giant 12 x 18. Publicity Serv- 
ice Bureau, Inc., Drawer A, Needham, Mass. 


SALES HELPS 
CLASSIFIED AD charged with atomic en- 


ergy, one dollar. Show your target and let’s 
go. Jed Scarboro, 102 Rynda Road, South 
Orange, N. J 

















( ent ‘Ss A wINDow 


“HE AN REALLY 


made in all sizes and papers. 














Save time—prevent mistakes with Tension 
“ADDRESS SAVER” Envelopes. One 
addressing serves for both envelope and 
enclosure. “ADDRESS SAVER” is Tension’s 


registered name for window envelopes— 






TENSION KNOWS HOW 





TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 





New York 14, N. Y. 
345 Hudson St. 


Des Moines 14, lowa* 
1912 Grand Ave. 


St. Louis 3, Mo.* 
23rd & Locust 


Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 
500 South 5th St. 
Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
19th & Campbell Sts. 


*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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NOW 
WE 


Dring 
Jour 


A few nights aga, when the radio wafted several 


of those ear-splitting introductions our way, it 
set us thinking. The build-up for each star made 
us wonder whether we say enough about what 
we’re offering. 

INTERNATIONAL TI-OPAKE, for instance— 
should we launch forth on what a top-notch per- 
former it is? Should we dwell on its versatility — 
how suitable for Letterpress and Offset? Or give 
details about its extreme opacity which allows 
both sides to take heavy printing? Should we tell 
what a fast seller it is in the field—even if we 
can’t supply the full demand right now? 

But then we realized . . . INTERNATIONAL 
TI-OPAKE is so much in demand that word of its 





unusual qualities surely had gotten around! Even _ 
without being told, people naturally expected it 
to be tops in its class—for that’s the kind of prod- 
uct they’re accustomed to getting from the world’s 
largest maker of paper. International Paper Com- 
pany, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











